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ANOTHER CARNEGIE 


NDREW CARNEGIE evidently believes that 

the cause of peace needs the aid of idealists 

as well as of experienced statesmen and 

jurists. The religious forces of the coun- 
try represent this idealism, and in addition’ to 
his grand endowment in 1914 of ten million dollars 
for the promotion of peace, Mr. Carnegie last 
week announced a second endowment of two million dol- 
lars for the very’same purpose. The earlier one was en- 
trusted to distinguished citizens, and they have busied 
themselves in valuable historical research and concilia- 
tion, ferreting out the causes of past wars, expounding 
principles and applications of arbitration and preparing 
their results for the world. Very excellent this is, quite 
commendable, but it does not push the cause very much, 
and we are not much surprized at their lack of ardor 
when we observe that some of the trustees prefer peace 
but are not much averse to war. 

These good men need spurring up, and that is what 
Mr. Carnegie’s later gift is likely to do. It is not given 
to a collection of peace men of the school who 
fly the motto of Massachusetts, seeking peace by the 
sword—Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem, in 
these days to be leaders in the advance of peace. That 
belongs to men of another training, and Mr. Carnegie 
has chosen to give this new fine endowment to the 
churches. 


HIS will surprize the public, and please it. This is 

the first gift we recall which Mr. Carnegie has given 
to the Church, if we except organs, for he has given a 
number of such, possibly to compensate for the burden 
of hearing dull sermons from the pulpit opposite the 
choir-loft. But he knows the value of the pulpit, and 
that it believes in peace. Accordingly he has put none 
but churchmen of the leading denominations, Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jews—for Carnegie protests that he- 
is catholic—on his new board of trustees. And they are 
all, clerics and laymen, as zealous for peace as he is. 
They do not want a big navy; they do not want a big 
army. They believe in the religion of peace. 

The first man the world over to give a million dollars 
for peace was the late Edwin Ginn, founder of the 
World Peace Foundation of Boston. It is significant that 
five of Mr. Carnegie’s new trustees are also trustees or 
directors of the World Peace Foundation. Much older 
than that is the American Peace Society, which carries 
the fame of Elihu Burritt. This body now represents 
and federates all the peace societies of the country. In 
absolute harmony with them will be this new and splen- 
did endowment, of the Carnegie Church Peace Union, 
while its predecessor, the Carnegie Endowment for In- 


PEACE ENDOWMENT 


ternational Peace, will carry on its good work in its 
own less aggressive way. 

While the main purpose of this new gift is to pro- 
mote the cause of peace, a secondary object and result 
will be to emphasize the fellowship of religion in 
every good cause. Were the churches of the world to 
utter a united voice declaring that war must cease, that 
ways of peace must settle all differences, war would 
come to an end. But churches are not united against 
war. They quarrel too much among themselves, jealous 
rivals for their own way of worshiping God; and if they 
cannot agree how can. they expect nations to agree? This 
Church Peace Union will aid in uniting the religious 
forces of the country in overcoming the foulest blot on 
civilization. 

Our readers recently voted Mr. Carnegie one of the 
three most useful citizens of the United States. That 
implies that he shows great judgment in his acceptance 
of the obligations that have come with his great opportu- 
nities. He has never shown his wisdom more clearly 
than in selecting the object of peace, and now in allying 
the churches for this object. And when wars cease, as 
wars must when the nations learn the better way, then 
the Trustees by two-thirds vote are free according to 
their own judgment “to devote the income to the best 
advantage for the good of their fellow men.” 


HE United States has lately been losing its leader- 

ship in the cause of peace. We have an old difference 
with Colombia over Panama which we have not yet 
settled by arbitration or by treaty. Japan still has her 
just grievance against us in the California land legisla- 
tion. The law giving special privileges to Americans in 
Canal tolls offends Great Britain and other powers. Our 
Senate has failed to approve arbitration treaties with 
other nations. President Wilson is doing his best and 
with hopeful success to settle these difficulties, but so 
Jong as they remain it will be embarrassing to him to call 


\ the Hague Conference in 1915. There is work for all 


these peace organizations to do, and for all good citi- 
zens in order that we may take again our proper place 
as leader in the war against war. 

Mr. Carnegie is now seventy-six years old. No interest 
has he so much at heart as the abolition of war. We 
could wish that he might live to see his great 
desire achieved by the agreement of the nations that 
all disputes shall be settled by agreement or arbitration, 
that armies shall be disbanded and navies converted into 
merchant ships, and that in the Palace of Peace which 
he constructed at The Hague he may join in the grand 
celebration which shall open the reign of peace on earth, 
good will to men. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD AT MR. BRUERE 


‘WT must always be remembered that the political 
tructure of the world at that time was everywhere 
extraordinarily behind the collective intelligence.” 

“That time” was the middle of the twentieth century 
as reviewed by Mr. H. G. Wells in his immortal history 
of “The Last War in the World.” 

Like all broad generalizations Mr. Wells’ characteriza- 
tion of the political structure left something to be said. 

A full generation before the awful crisis of that last 
war a public official of New York, which had become the 
largest city of the world, had gathered up the collective 
intelligence, and applied it.to one part of the political 
structure, in an extraordinarily rational fashion. He was 
Mr. Henry Bruére, City Chamberlain, whose name and 
ideas came near being forgotten, because he was so busy 
doing his duty as an upright and energetic public serv- 
ant that he had little time to get himself properly niched 
in halls of fame. 

The amazing reasonableness of Mr. Bruére’s reform, 
as it was called, consisted in its naive acceptance of a 

_ few common-sense propositions as if they werg literally 
true and might be acted on. “The biggest opportunity 
before the new administration,” he announced on taking 
office, “is to justify in the public mind the opinion that 
the governmental servant can be as efficient as any other 
employe.” And he explained his idea of efficiency by 
specifying that not only must there be no stealifig, but 
also there must be no waste ; and not only must there be 
no stealing and no waste, but also there must be intelli- 
gent expenditure. 

How these elementary principles of efficient govern- 
ment were practically exemplified in the famous Mitchel 
administration under whick Mr. Bruére served, and how 
the experience of New York made possible that mar- 
velous reorganization of human society after the last 
great war which is the theme of Mr. Wells’ most rap- 
turous pages, that vigilant and courageous historian is 
well aware. We trust that in his next edition he will 
render full justice to this daring final step in the Ad- 
vance of Man. 


THE LIFTING OF THE EMBARGO 


HE President’s order lifting the embargo upon the 

exportation of arms and munitions of war to Mex- 
ico is a logical, natural and proper outcome of his policy 
toward that distrest country. The terms of the order and 
the explanation which accompanies it makes that per- 
fectly clear. 

The establishment of the embargo was a departure 
from the accepted practises of neutrality. But it was 
entered upon with the deliberate purpose to “discourage 
incipient revolts against the regularly constituted au- 
thorities.” Now circumstances have radically changed. 
“There is now,” says the President with entire accuracy, 
“no constitutional government in Mexico.” 

Our consistent purpose has been to isolate the usurp- 
ing Huerta and to leave Mexico free “to settle her own 
affairs and as soon as possible put them upon a consti- 
tutional footing, by her own force and counsel.” 

The consummation of this end has been delayed be- 
cause those Mexicans who are opposing the rule of the 
usurper were handicapped by their inability to obtain 
arms and ammunition. Huerta could get arms from for- 


eign countries because he controls seaports. Carranza 
could not get them from those sources, because he had 
no seaports. 

The struggle was an unequal one, with the advantage 
on the side of the man whose right to rule we were deter- 
mined not to recognize. 

The raising of the embargo was the logical step to 
take. The President has taken it boldly but not pre- 
cipitately. He has removed the handicap which ham- 
pered the forces opposed to the blood-stained usurper in 
the capital. ° 

Mexico is now freer than ever to work out its own 
solution of the problem that terribly harasses it. The 
United States will continue its wise course of “watchful 
waiting.” Huerta’s isolation shows no sign of being 
relieved. 


THE WORK OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


HE chief of the Children’s Bureau in the Depart- 

ment of Labor asks for the bureau’s second year 
of work the modest appropriation of $164,640. Miss 
Lathrop, as she looks over the field committed by Con- 
gress to the care of her bureau, must be amazed at her 
own moderation. Any one would be, perhaps, who is not 
familiar with the mental processes of congressmen. The 
sum asked for would hardly build a new post-office for 
a town of twenty-five thousand inhabitants. But getting 
an appropriation for a new post-office means (or is 
supposed to, in the time-worn lexicon of congressional 
politics) votes and local prestige for the congressman 
who gets it. Who ever heard of an appropriation for a 
Children’s Bureau meaning votes for anybody? 

So Miss Lathrop’s request must stand or fall on its 
own merits. What are its merits? 

For the first year of its existence the Bureau had a 
beggarly pittance of twenty-five thousand dollars and an 
attenuated staff of fifteen persons. Even that staff could 
not be completed until late in the year, so that its work 
was in reality equivalent only to that of fifteen persons 
working for two-thirds of a year. 

The year’s work has been devoted primarily to five 
subjects—infant mortality, child labor, registration of 
births, baby saving campaigns, and prenatal care of 
children. Under the first subject a complete study has 
been made of the facts in relation to infant mortality 
in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, selected as a community 
in which the study could be carried out to the best ad- 
vantage under existing conditions. The results of the 
study are to be published soon. 

In the field of child labor a summary of all the exist- 
ing legislation on the subject in the different states is 
in preparation; investigations are under way of the 
facts in relation to the securing of employment certifi- 
cates and the keeping of records of children at work in 
the different states; and a statistical handbook is in 
preparation which will “give in outline the statistical 
story of child labor in so far as it has been told by the 
United States census, and by the most reliable Federal 
and state publications.” 

In the field of birth registration a beginning has been 
made, by the issuance of a pamphlet on the subject, in 
an effort toward “securing for this country such a 
system of uniform vital statistics as every other civil- 
ized nation has long prssest.” 

Under the last two headings preliminary bulletins 
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have been issued. The first “offers to any health officer 
who may be ready to undertake special work for babies 
the experience of certain American cities dealing with 
the same problem.” The second begins a series dealing 
with the home care of young children; and logically 
concerns itself with the prevention of those conditions 
which bring about the death of thousands of babies dur- 
ing the first month of life because of causes arising 
during the pregnancy of the mother or at birth. 

Such is the practical work which the Children’s Bu- 
reau is already doing with the slender means at its dis- 
posal. The plans for its future activities are just as 
practical and considerably wider in scope. If any gov- 
ernment bureau is doing work that is more inspiring in 
conception and more severely practical in application, 
we do not know what it is. The words of Sir Arthur 
Newsholme, the great English statistician, on only one 
branch of this subject, are worth pondering: 

Infant mortality is the most sensitive index we possess 
of social welfare. If babies were well born and well cared 
for, their mortality would be negligible. The infant death 
rate measures the intelligence, health, and right living of 
fathers and mothers, the standards of morals and sanitation 
of communities and governments, the efficiency of physi- 
cians, nurses, health officers, and educators. 

Miss Lathrop ought to get every penny of the ridicu- 
lously moderate appropriation she asks for. There are 
a hundred places in the appropriation bills where the 
amount can be saved not only without harm to the public 
welfare but with positive benefit. 

There is no better place to begin the process of im- 
proving the race than at the source. 








THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


EW people even in academic circles realize the rapid 

increase during the last decade in the number of 
young men and women receiving higher education. If 
in some “general information test” it was required to 
name the ten leading universities of the country in the 
order of size, few could answer, for there have been 
some surprizing shifts in recent years. According to the 
statistics of registration annually reported by Professor 
Tombo in Science this is the way they ranked in respect 
to attendance in 1903 and 1913: 


1903 1913 
re 6,013 CEE. its cecaweec 9,929 
ll 4,557 | ea 7,071 
Re Ul 6,834 
EE. coGiiry cima 3,926 CO 6,008 

DE Secccteced 3,550 Pennsylvania ........ 5,968 
- | “eee 3,477 WED 6.456.0%000 000 5,890 
MEE <inccckwcatecuan 3,438 OE eae 5,627 
MEE i awicavnas wes 3,239 . ae 5,612 
er 8,221 2 aaa 5,508 
WEE Shsbeswdncdroon rr 259 


Ten years ago there was only one university in the 
country of over five thousand students, Harvard. Now 
we have the ten named above. The total number of stu- 
dents in the thirty universities reported was in round 
numbers 67,000 in 1903 and 113,000 in 1913, tho this in- 
cludes some duplication of names. That is to say, the 
attendance at the leading universities increased 68 per 
cent, while the population of the United States increased 
only about 21 per cent. The number of young people 
taking university work has, then, increased more than 
three times as fast as population in the last ten years. 

This is not the whole story, nor indeed the most im- 


portant part of it. There are not only more students but 
they study more months in the year and do more ad- 
vanced work. The great gains made by Columbia, Chi- 
cago and California are in part due to their large sum- 
mer schools, and these generally include a larger pro- 
portion of graduate and mature students than the other 
sessions of the year. The Johns Hopkins University, 
which when it was founded in 1876 was the leading in- 
stitution in graduate work, has now 219 non-profes- 
sional students in the graduate school, while Columbia 
has 1496. Harvard, which comes next in this department, 
has less than a third as many students in the graduate 
school, 489. On the other hand, Harvard has the largest 
undergraduate body of men, 2350, more than twice the 
number of California, which stands next with 1112. 
Yale, having no summer work and excluding women from 
the college, has dropt to fifteenth place in the matter of 
attendance. All of these universities have during the 
decade raised their requirements and in many cases 
their tuition without checking the increase. 

One cause of the growth of the universities is the 
greater diversity of courses offered. Research work has 
become more specialized than formerly and the needs of 
new occupations are met by specific training. Forestry, 
journalism, library work, public service, domestic sci- 
ence, commerce, industrial engineering and education in 
various forms are now provided for in many institu- 
tions. Besides this the extension, evening and corre- 
spondence courses, not included in the figures given 
above, bring opportunities of study within the reach of 
thousands who formerly were debarred from these ad- 
vantages. The Western states are sending a much larger 
proportion of their young people to college than the East 
and the North more than the South, but all parts of the 
country show great gains. In spite of the criticism now- 
adays directed against them, the universities of Amer- 
ica are doing much more and much better work than 
ever before. 


THE RED CROSS, CHINA AND A GREAT WORK 
OF PREVENTION 


HE Red Cross began as an instrument for relieving 

the suffering caused by war. It developed as an in- 
strument for relieving the suffering caused by great 
disasters in times of peace. 

It has in the fullness of time come, thru the vision and 
the enterprize of its leaders, to be used as a mighty in- 
strument for the prevention of disasters. 

The Chinese Government has not only accepted the 
advice of the Red Cross for the future prevention of 
floods with their accompanying famines in the valley of 
the Huai River, but it has delegated to the Red Cross 
the responsibility for carrying out the project. 

The foundation for the work was laid by an investi- 
gation of the conditions in the region so often devas- 
tated by flood made by Mr. C. D. Jameson, an engineer 
whose services were offered to the Chinese Government 
by the Red Cross. The carrying out of Mr. Jameson’s 
plans will cost China twenty million dollars. 

The work is to be done by an American firm of con- 
tractors selected by the Red Cross. It is to be done under 
the advisory supervision of Mr. Jameson, by a board of 
engineers, three members of which are to be recom- 
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mended by the Red Cross for appointment by the Chi- 
nese Government, and one member selected by the con- 
tractors. 

A representative of the Chinese Government, Dr. 
Chen Chin-tao, with full authority to complete the 
arrangements for the project, is now on his way to this 
country for consultation with the officers of the Red 
Cross. 

The American Red Cross has a fine record of service 
to its credit. It has repeatedly been entrusted with ample 
resources for the relief of suffering in specific emer- 
gencies. It has never been done a greater honor than that 
now offered by the Chinese Government. It has never 
undertaken a more important and praiseworthy work 
than it is now entering upon. 

The American Red Cross deserves the honor. It will 
worthily achieve the work that lies before it. 








NO DISCRIMINATION ON THE CANAL 

HE President favors immediate repeal of the pro- 

vision exempting American ships from the payment 
of Panama Canal tolls. He has quietly let it be known 
that such is his firm position. The Democratic platform 
to the contrary notwithstanding, he will urge the repeal 
upon Congress. 

The President is right on every ground. 

Discrimination in favor of American ships cannot be 
reconciled with our solemn agreement in the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty that equal treatment shall be accorded 
to ships of every nation. 

Even if we had no treaty, we ought not to use the 
Panama Canal, a great world possession of which we 
are trustees, to accomplish by indirection a domestic 
purpose which we are unwilling to approach directly. 

These are fundamental reasons for the repeal of the 
toll exemption clause. But there is still another reason 
why we ought to repeal the clause now. 

With the heavy responsibility upon us for the pro- 
tection of international rights in Mexico—a responsi- 
bility which we cannot allow other nations to share— 
we need every bit of international support and good feel- 
ing that we can legitimately acquire. This is no time to 
permit points of irritation to persist between other 
nations and ourselves. 

The President is wise in urging the settlement of the 
Canal tolls difficulty. 


“BANG GOES SAXPENCE!” 


ORE than one hundred and fifty thousand women 

registered in Chicago on the first day of registra- 
tion for the coming municipal election. In two wards 
more women registered than men. 

“Women do not want to vote,” we are assured and 
reassured by the “antis” with “damnable iteration.” 
Possibly not. But women are essentially self-sacrificing. 
When the call of duty sounds in their ears it meets an 
instinctive response. They may not want to vote, but 
they will vote just as soon as it becomes an obligation 
of their citizenship. 

With news of the hundred and fifty thousand names 
of women on the registration books in Chicago, “bang” 
goes another anti “saxpence.” 


THE VOICE OF THE SPRING 


UT of the northwest sweeps a bleak gale bearing 

on its wings the proverbial cold wave. Down cellar 
the furnace ravens its way into the dwindling coal pile. 
It is too cold even to snow. 

But this morning with the dawn came thru the open 
window the harsh cawing of a crow. What more un- 
melodious sound in the world? But what musician would 
not give a year out of his life to be able to evoke the 
thrill that this hoarse voice sets vibrating in the heart 
of every lover of the out-of-doors? 

The robin and the bluebird are the wntitiondl har- 
bingers of spring. They play their réle well, for they . 
are charming fellows. But they are home folks. That 
flash of blue from fence-post to apple tree reminds the 
country boy of going barefoot and the old swimming 
hole and one-old-cat. The friendly red waistcoat of the 
sedate gentleman on the front lawn brings up visions of 
spring housecleaning, and making gardens, and putting 
the woolen things away in camphor, and up-thrusting 
tulips and budding lilacs. Just home folks. 

Your crow, now, is a bird of a different feather. Time 
out of mind mankind has named him bird of ill omen for 
his coat of sable and his brazen throat. Mankind has set 
up bogeys to frighten him away, has even set a price 
upon his head. But in so doing, stupid mankind has 
seized upon the obvious things and missed the reality. 
The crow’s caw, as he wings sturdily beneath the Feb- 
ruary sky, is the voice of spring, the call to the open 
road. 

That call comes while still the earth is hard and bare, 
while the wind blows chill, and the good wood fire roars 
in the chimney. As we sit close to the fire, fain to answer 
the call but knowing the time is not yet, our hand 
reaches out to a little shelf of volumes shabby from af- 
fectionate handling. There stand the vagabond crew, who 
with ears a-prick for the call, have caught its tenuous 
note and written it down into words. There are Steven- 
son, Kipling, Carman, Whitman, Van Dyke, and a dozen 
more of greater degree or lesser. For it is a superogatory 
reward of the poet that he is by very virtue of his 
calling a free companion of the order of the Open Road. 

Last upon the list—last because he is a newcomer, 
tho high on the roll of merit—is John Masefield. One 
song of his will worthily cap our discourse, if it will 
not harm it to have the text at the end: 


It is —_~ to be out on the road, and going one knows not 
where, 
Oe thru —— and village, one knows not whither 


‘ Thru the eer ~ "Tight drift of the dust, in the keen cool rush 


e air, 
Under the flying white clouds, and the broad blue lift of 
the sky. 


And to halt at the chattering brook, in the tall green fern 
at the brink 
Where the harebell grows, and the gorse, and the fox- 
gloves purple and white; 
Where the shy-eyed delicate deer troop down to the brook 
to drink 
When the stars are mellow and large at the coming on 
of the night. 


O, to feel ~~ beat of the rain, and the homely smell of the 
earth, 
Is a tune for the blood to jig to, a joy past power of 


ords; 
And the th green comely meadows are all a-ripple with 
mirt 
At the noise of the lambs at play and the dear wild cry 
of the birds. 
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President Wilson has 
> left no room for 
Tolls Question doubt concerning his 
attitude toward the exemption of our 
coastwise shipping from the pay- 
ment of Panama Canal tolls. Senator 
O’Gorman, coming from a conference 
with the President a few days ago, 
exprest the opinion that no action 
upon the question would be taken at 
the present session. Congress, he 
added, after passing the trust and 
rural credit bills, should adjourn 
and let the country have a rest. These 
remarks were given to the press and, 
of course, were brought to the atten- 
tion of the President, who, on the 
following day, said emphatically that 
he desired repeal of the exemption, 
and that the Senator could not 
have got from any conversation with 
him an impression that he was in 
favor of delay. He expected, he also 
said, that action would be taken by 
Congress at this session, and he pre- 
ferred repeal to the two years’ sus- 
pension proposed in the Adamson 
resolution. On the same day, in a let- 
ter to William L. Marbury, of Balti- 
more, he said: 

With regard to the question of Canal 
tolls, my opinion is very clear. The ex- 
emption constitutes a very mistaken 
policy from every point of view. It is 
economically unjust; as a matter of 
fact it benefits for the present, at any 
rate, only a monopoly; and it seems to 


me to be in clear violation of the terms 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 


Senator O’Gorman’s comment was 
that his opposition to repeal would be 
continued, and that he thought there 
had been little change of opinion in 
the Senate since its approval of ex- 
emption by a vote of 47 to 15. 


The Panama 


President Wilson, 


Mexican Border J 
Embargo Lifted }) , * = 


which, since March, 1912, had pro- 


hibited the exportation of arms and. 


munitions of war to Mexico. In a 
proclamation revoking the original 
order he said that conditions had es- 
sentially changed, and it had become 
desirable to place the United States 
in the position held by other Powers 
with respect to such exportation. In 
an accompanying statement, it was 
said that the original prohibition 
was intended to discourage incipient 
revolts against the regularly consti- 
tuted authorities, but that now there 
was no constitutional government in 
Mexico, whose people should be left 
free to settle their affairs and put 
them on a constitutional footing. The 
foreign press generally spoke of the 


revocation as an act of much gravity, 
and a virtual recognition of the bel- 
ligerency of the rebels. Argentine’s 
leading newspaper called it indirect 
intervention, adding that the United 
States showed no love for other 
American nations or respect for jus- 
tice, and that Mexicans should invite 
against a danger dawning on the 
horizon. 

Huerta made no comment, but the 
Mexican press spoke bitterly, saying 
that Mr. Wilson had dropt his 
Puritan mask and become the ac- 
complice of bandits. Huerta publicly 
invited ten prominent American 
papers to send correspondents to 
him, promising to pay all their ex- 
penses and to give them a guard 
while they were making inquiries 
about his government’s action. He 
had 189,000 men in his army, he said, 
and was about to add 50,000. He 
supprest a projected anti-American 
demonstration planned by students, 
and ordered the army to protect all 
foreign residents. 

Villa said the revocation was an 
act of justice. Arms began to cross 
the border. In New Orleans 13,700 
rifles and 15,000,000 rounds of am- 
munition had been waiting. The 
rebels ordered fifty field guns, began 
to recruit 5000 men, and decided to 
arm 4500 Indians. They procured an 
cption on a small steel cruiser and 
talked about buying two gunboats. 
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RESIDING ABROAD—BY THE GRACE OF 
UNCLE SAM 

Inside the wire fence at Fort Bliss, near El Paso, 

nearly 5000 Mexican refugees continue to enjoy 

in peace and domesticity the hospitality of our 
government 


They prepared to ship across the bor- 
der at Juarez $5,000,000 worth of 
silver bullion, to be sold or coined, 
but this bullion may be seized be- 
cause much of it was stolen. 


Carranza’s rebel forces 
oe and have captured Mazat- 
is *oes lan, an important port 
on the coast of the State of Sinaloa, 
whose capital, Culiacan, was already 
in their possession. This is their first 
port. It is the home of many rich 
Mexicans and Spaniards, from whom 
forced contributions may be sought. 
At Tampico, the rebels have driven 
in the Federal outposts and cut off 
the city’s water supply. Villa has not 
completed his preparations for the 
movement against Torreon, where 
14,000 Federals await his arrival.. 

There have been signs of revolt at 
the capital, where Huerta, discover- 
ing a new plot against his rule, has 
arrested many persons, among them 
several officers of the army. These 
officers were taken into custody at 
the suburb of Guadalupe, seven miles 
from the city. The capital’s prisons 
are crowded. Huerta has machine 
guns on the housetops and guards 
everywhere. 

In the north, not far from Juarez, 
Villa attacked a bandit named Cas- 
tillo, who had been harassing Mor- 
mon settlers. Having captured twen- 
ty-two of Castillo’s men, he put them 
to death. Whereupon their leader, in 
revenge, set fire to the woodwork of 
the Drake tunnel at Cumbre, nearly 
a mile long, in which the Mexican 
Northwestern Railroad crosses the 
continental divide. A passenger train 
from Juarez entered the burning 
tunnel. Seven railroad men and forty 
passengers died of suffocation. Fran- 
cisco Guzman came to Villa, propos- 
ing, it is said, that he desert Car- 
ranza and support Felix Diaz. At the 
close of the interview he was taken 
out and shot by Villa’s order. 


A Nomination Three men ac- 
cused of corrupt 

Bought and Sold action with refer- 
ence to a nomination for the bench in 
New York have been prosecuted, 
convicted and sentenced. The first 
trial was that of William Willett, 
formerly a member of Congress, 
who, it was alleged, paid $10,000, 
and probably more than that, to 
Joseph Cassidy, the Queens County 
Democratic leader, or boss, in 1911, 
for a nomination to the office of a 
judge of the Supreme Court. His 
conviction was followed by the trial 
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JANE ADDAMS—CLERK OF ELECTION 


The new order in Illinois makes room for women on both sides of the table at the polls. More 
than 700 were election officials in Chicago, and 150,000 women registered on the first day 


of Cassidy and Lewis T. Walter, the 
latter a go-between, who had carried 
the money to Cassidy from Willett. 
The jury required only forty minutes 
for reaching a decision as to their 
guilt. 

Sentence was~ pronounced last 
week. Willett and Cassidy must go 
to the Sing Sing prison for a year 
and a half, and each must pay $1000, 
Walter’s punishment is imprison- 
ment for three months, and a fine of 
$1000. For many years Cassidy was 
a boss of the Tammany type in 
Queens, which is on Long Island and 
a borough of the great city. He was 
able to control the action of nominat- 
ing conventions. These convictions 
are a part of the fruit of a move- 
ment against “graft” in many parts 
of the state, especially with respect 
to highway and canal contracts. Al- 
ready there have been many indict- 
ments, and it is expected that the 
number will be largely increased. 
Those conspicuously involved are 
connected with the Tammany organi- 
zation, against whose leader, Charles 
F. Murphy, there is a growing re- 
volt in his party. 


Third H The President and 
eotitaees Secretary Bryan have 
© permitted it to be 


known that our government has 
taken steps to insure the calling of 
the third Peace Conference at The 
Hague. It appears that certain promi- 
nent nations have failed to appoint 
the required committees for prepara- 
tion of a program of subjects to be 
considered, and that for this reason 
there was danger that the confer- 
ence would be delayed for a long 
time. Our government asked Queen 
Wilhelmina to make arrangements 


for the call, suggesting that it should 
be issued by the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment, and that the diplomatic 
corps at The Hague should be a com- 
mittee to make a program. The 
Queen has consented to take the de- 
sired action. Each member of the 
diplomatic corps will, of course, re- 
ceive instructions from his own gov- 
ernment as to the subjects to be con- 
sidered. Probably the conference will 
be held in the summer of 1915, but 
it may be postponed until a year 
later. 

Secretary Bryan thinks the scope 
of the program will be broad enough 
to permit consideration of the prin- 
ciple involved in his new peace trea- 
ties, which provide that, in case of a 
dispute which may lead to war, the 
beginning of hostilities shall await 
a careful examination of the contro- 
versy, and a report by a commission. 
A treaty of this kind with Denmark 
was signed a few days ago. 


The Immigration An . mendment 
Bill excluding all Asi- 

atics, except those 

having rights under existing treaties 
or agreements, was attached to the 
Immigration bill in the House. While 
it would have caused no change so 
far as Japanese are concerned, Japan 
would have been offended by it, 
partly for the reason that it classed 
her people with negroes in the pro- 
hibition. On the following day, owing 
to arguments from the White House 
and elsewhere, the action of the 
House was reversed; the amendment 
(it had been offered by Mr. Lenroot), 
was thrown out, after a stormy de- 
bate, by the decisive vote of 203 to 
54, and all other pending amend- 
ments of a similar character were 


rejected. Party lines were effaced. 
Mr. Mann, the Republican leader, 
spoke with great earnestness, saying 
that the country should be placed 
above party, that war with Japan or 
any other nation should not be in- 
vited, and that Congress should stand 
by the government. An anti-Japan- 
ese amendment proposed by Mr. 
Raker was rejected by a vote of*182 
to 6, and the vote on the passage of 
the bill, shorn of its offensive fea- 
tures, was 241 to 126. There was evi- 
dence that the rejected parts were 
affecting our government’s negotia- 
tions with Japan. Afterward, at 
Secretary Bryan’s request, a com- 
mittee that was considering exclu- 
sion bills decided to lay them aside 
for the present. 

The Immigration bill, as past, 
contains the literacy test on account 
of which a similar bill was vetoed by 
President Taft. It bars aliens over 
sixteen years of age who cannot read 
some language. This provision is not 
approved by President Wilson, and 
if the Senate retains it there may be 
a veto. In the House, probably, a 
veto could not be overcome. The 
House bill excludes militant suffra- 
gets or others identified with or- 
ganizations that seek governmental 
reforms by violence, and it imposes 
fines on steamship companies that 
bring immigrants who are insane. 


About 400 mem- 
bers of working- 
women’s organi- 
zations, drawn from ten states, 
marched with banners, last week, to 
the White House, where their leaders 
urged the President to express him- 
self in favor of suffrage for women 
and also to use his influence to pro- 
cure the creation of a House special 
committee for the consideration of 
this question. He heard their argu- 
ments but declined to commit him- 
self, saying that he was restricted to 
speaking in behalf of propositions to 
which the Democratic party had for- 
mally given support. One of the lead- 
ers asserted that during the Presi- 
dential campaign, when he was “gun- 
ning for votes,” he had spoken more 
freely and more in accord with the 
suffragists’ wishes. This he received 
with smiles, and invited all to shake 
hands with him. At a House Demo- 
cratic caucus, on the following day, a 
resolution was adopted, by a vote of 
123 to 57, declaring that the question 
of woman suffrage is a state, and not 
a national question. 

Mr. Underwood, the Democratic 
floor leader, said in the House last 
week that he would not use his in- 
fluence for the appointment of a 
special committee. For many years 
the Judiciary committee had had ju- 
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risdiction over the question, and had 
repeatedly given hearings concern- 
ing it. 

In Chicago, on the 3d, old political 
campaigners were surprised by the 
registration of 153,897 women voters, 
some of them carrying babies in 
their arms. This was their first op- 
portunity to take part in a munici- 
pal election, primaries for which are 
soon to be held. Women went through 
the city in automobiles, gathering 
voters. In 750 precincts women acted 
as judges or clerks. It is expected 
that 100,000 will be added on the sec- 
ond day of registration. 


The flight of Presi- 
ent Oreste from 
the capital of Hayti 
was follg@wed by a division of 
the revolutionary forces and a con- 
test between Senator Davilmar Theo- 
dore and General Oreste Zamor for 
the Presidency. Each of these men 
proclaimed himself President. Za- 
mor’s army attacked Theodore at 
Gonaives and defeated him. He re- 
treated to Cape Haytien, and there 
formed a Cabinet. The consular corps 
sought in vain to exclude his sol- 
diers from the city. For the protec- 
tion of foreign residents seventy 
United States marines were landed. 
Theodore’s chief supporter, General 
Bellard, was suspected of disloyalty 
and disarmed. Whereupon he found 
refuge at the French consulate. A 
third aspirant for the Presidency ap- 
peared in the person of General Mon- 
plaisir, who came to Cape Haytien 
from Jamaica, where he had been in 
exile. Like Theodore and Zamor, he 


The Revolution 
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EVERYBODY 


VOTES IN 


ILLINOIS 


Mayor Harrison and Mrs. Harrison, their cook, maid and chauffeur, all registering in Chicago 
for the primary elections on February 24, the first in which women will have the vote 


claimed the office by proclamation, 
but his armed followers were few. 

At Port au Prince, the capital, the 
streets have been patrolled by mar- 
ines from American, British, Ger- 
raan and French warships, against 
the indignant protests of a commit- 
tee of public safety. The permanent 
committee of the Senate called a spe- 
cial session of Congress to elect a 
Piesident in succession to Oreste, 
and Zamor was elected on the 8th, 
receiving 93 of the 105 votes cast. 
Order prevailed after the election, 
and it was announced that the patrols 
from foreign warships would be 
withdrawn. Our Government has 
been represented by a battleship, a 
cruiser and two gunboats. 


A little before day- 

reak on the morn- 
ing of the 4th, the 
government of President Guillermo 
Billinghurst in Peru was overthrown 
by soldiers under the command of 
Colonel Benavides, who attacked the 
palace and made the President a pris- 
oner. He was sent to Callao and will 
be exiled. The chief figure in this 
movement was Dr. Auguste Durand, 
who led unsuccessful revolts against 
Presidents Pardo and Leguia. Dur- 
ing the attack upon the palace the 
Premier and Minister of War, Gen- 
eral Enrique Varela, was killed by 
his own troops because he had shot 
a disobedient soldier. Congress, in 
extraordinary session, on the follow- 
ing day, entrusted the executive pow- 
er to a governing board, which really 
is a Cabinet, with Colonel Benavides 
at the head of it. This provisional 
government was promptly recognized 
by the army and the navy. Not more 


Successful Revolt 
in Peru 


than fifty persons were killed, and 
order was restored quickly. Three 
newspapers, semi-official organs of 
Billinghurst, were supprest. A gen- 
eral election will be ordered. 

President Billinghurst has been an 
advocate of many reforms. A man of 
education and exceptional ability, he 
had had a distinguished career, be- 
ginning in Congress when he was 
twenty-seven years old. During and 
after the war with Chili he won the 
respect of both countries. As.mayor 
of Lima he distinctly improved that 
city. He is the author of several 
books. It is asserted that, as Presi- 
dent, he appealed to the mob and 
proposed economic changes that were 
impracticable. Congress refused to 
approve his budgets and he proposed 
to dissolve it. Ex-President Leguia 
(now in London) says that for this 
reason Congress sought the aid of 
Durand, that Durand appealed to the 
army, and that the army, led by 
Benavides, demanded Billinghurst’s 
resignation. But Leguia has been a 
foe of Billinghurst, who is said to 
have repudiated certain railway and 
irrigation concessions which Leguia, 
his predecessor, had granted. Our 
government has no warship south of 
the equator. 


or General Jan Smuts, 

‘ Minister of Defense 
South Africa and Finance, intro- 
duced a bill into the South African 
parliament immediately upon its 
opening granting immunity to the 
government for all its acts during 
the period when martial law was in 
effect and for the week before. His 
speech in support of it occupied 
three or four hours on two successive 
days and rehearsed the history of the 
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RUSHING AMERICAN ARMS TO THE MEXICAN 


Packing a shipment 


REBELS 


in New Orleans, where large orders were received after President Wilson 


lifted the embargo 


labor troubles from the time of the 
July strike. The country then had 
only been saved from anarchy, he 
said, by the refusal of the railway 
men to join the miners and by the 
aid of the British troops, The design 
of the strikers was to overthrow the 
government and establish one of 
their own. With that in view the 
leaders of the strike asked the men 
to come armed to the Johannesburg 
market place. 

When this strike broke out in 
January General Botha and he re- 
solved to take prompt and effective 
measures, for they realized that they 
were threatened by a revolutionary 
conspiracy of syndicalists more dan- 
gerous than any war, for such an in- 
ternal enemy was capable of inflict- 
ing far greater and more permanent 
damage than any foreign foe. “I can- 
not conceive,” he said, “of anything 
more diabolical on the part of a hos- 
tile invader than the proposals made 
by these ‘peaceable citizens.’” They 
had planned, he asserted, to paralyze 
trade and starve out the interior. 
They were well supplied with dyna- 
mite and weapons, including assegais 
to arm the natives in the compounds. 

Bain, the secretary of the Trades 
Federation, was formerly in the 
secret service of the Transvaal, and 
General Smuts regarded him as “one 
of the most desperate characters” he 
had ever known. Poutsma had been 
trained in syndicalist methods in 
Holland before he came to South 
Africa to take charge of the Rail- 
waymen’s Society. The ten men he 
had deported were, General Smuts 
stated, only a selected few and “a 


great number of consummate scoun- 
drels still remain in this country.” 


On account of the cen- 
The Other  sorship which still holds 
_ in South Africa very 
little is heard from the labor side of 
the controversy. The “Umgeni,” 
bearing the ten deported labor lead- 
ers, cannot be reached even by wire- 
less. Mr. Cresswell, who was fined 
and sentenced to a month’s imprison- 
ment for publishing a pamphlet 
“likely to excite ill feeling” and for 
“attempting to induce men to refrain 
from working,” was released by the 
government in order that he might 
attend the South African parliament, 
of which he is a member. He has 
been opposed to the general strike 
and advised against violence. He is 
now making an energetic fight 
against General Smuts, but has only 
the six other labor members backing 
him and it is uncertain whether he 
can gain the support of General 
Hertzog and his followers or others 
others of the Opposition. He has se- 
cured the sanction of the House to 
allowing the legal representatives of 
the deported men to appear at the 
bar of parliament in their own 
defense. 

In England preparations are made 
to bring action against the captain 
and owners of the “Umgeni” for kid- 
naping on high seas as soon as the 
ship arrives. Labor meetings are be- 
ing held at which the action of the 
South African Government is de 
nounced for violating the most ele 
mentary rights of British citizen 
ship. The recall of Viscount Glad- 


stone, Governor-General of South 
Africa, is demanded. General Smuts, 
however, exonerated Lord Gladstone 
from responsibility by stating that 
the Governor-General imprest upon 
the ministers the gravity of the pro- 
posed deportation and said that such 
action would be justifiable only in 
the case of criminals. The labor men 
in England say that if this is what 
comes of government ownership of 
railways they want none of it. 


In most coun- 
tries it is the 
government that 
insists upon increased armament and 
the people submit reluctantly to the 
additional taxation. In Sweden it ap- 
pears to be the other way around. 
The Government proposed the ex- 
penditure of about $2,000,000 a year 
for five years in addition to the simi- 
lar amount already appropriated for 
naval construction, but this does not 
satisfy the Opposition, nor, it seems, 
the country at large. A popular sub- 
scription provided funds for build- 
ing a larger battleship than any 
previously possest by Sweden, the 
“Sverige,” and now it is proposed to 
build three more of this type, as well 
as two destroyers and three sub- 
marines. Besides this the Opposition 
demands the extension of the period 
of military service from eight 
months to twelve. 

A great popular demonstration in 
favor of the increase in the strength 
of army and navy was held in Stock- — 
holm, February 6, when 30,000 men 
from all parts of Sweden filed before 
King Gustav in proof of their will- 
ingness to make any sacrifices neces- 
sary to preserve the freedom of their 
country. The reason for this outburst 
of patriotism is the widespread con- 
viction that Russia designs to absorb 
the Scandinavian peninsula as she 
has Finland. 


The Swedes Want 
More Warships 


. .. The speech of 
Woman’s Suffrage in the King of 


Sweden and Holland Sweden at the 


opening of the Riksdag on January 16 
announced the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to bring in a bill for the en- 
franchisement of women which, King 
Gustaf declared, was demanded by 
both justice and public welfare. 
Women already have the right to 
vote at municipal elections in Swe- 
den. In the Netherlands also the 
Government is committed to a sim- 
ilar policy and will introduce a bill 
to amend the constitution by remov- 
ing the political disabilities of wom- 
en. This is likely to result ultimately 
in complete enfranchisement, for the 
ministry of Dr. Cort van der Linden, 
which came into power last August, 
depends for its support upon both 
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the Liberals and Socialists. The First 
Chamber or senate is, however, con- 
servative. 


Consid 
ering that 
the Swedish 
method of handling liquor has been 
extensively advocated in this country 
it is interesting to note that the com- 
mission which was appointed in 1911 
to study the question and recommend 
legislation, has come to the conclu- 
sion that the American way is the 
best. The commission favors abso- 
lute prohibition, but realizing that 
this is impracticable it recommends 
a local option system modeled after 
that of the United States. According 
to this plan each commune will have 
the right to decide by a referendum 
whether it shall be wet or dry for 
three years. Men and women over 
twenty-one will vote on it and a two- 
thirds majority is necessary to effect 
a change in either direction. In the 
dry districts wine, beer and spirits 
will be totally prohibited. In the wet 
districts their sale would be confined 
to authorized agents and the amount 
of alcohol sold to any individual 
strictly limited. 

The Council of the Empire, which 
in Russia serves the purpose of a 
senate, has under consideration a 


Temperance Legislation 
in Sweden and Russia 
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THE MAYOR-ELECT OF BOSTON 


James M. Curley has the distinction of having 
served a term in jail for impersonating another 
man at a civil service examination 
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NEW CANALS IN CHINA 


In order to prevent the annual inundations of the Huai River valley, the Chinese Government, on 
the advice of the Red Cross, has authorized the digging of new outlets. The heavy dotted lines 
indicate the canals to be cut 


project to check the growth of alco- 
holism which under the new regime 
of government management has as- 
sumed alarming proportions. A 
strong speech was made against the 
system by Count Witte who when 
premier had the liquor traffic made a 
government monopoly, This measure 
was intended, he said, to prevent the 
abuse of alcohol, but at present it is 
used to gain a revenue at the expense 
of public morals. Under Witte the 
liquor monopoly brought $270,000,- 
000 into the treasury. Now it pays 
$250,000,000 more. The present Pre- 
mier replied that it was impossible to 
avoid a deficit if the government 
hould forego this revenue. 


The Ruthenians, who 
are really Russians, 
tho accidentally incor- 
porated in the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, have never been entirely 
reconciled to’ separation from their 
Slavic kindred. Of late there has been 
an apparent increase in the agitation 
for reunion with Russia, which the 
government attributes to Russian in- 
fluences, financial and _ personal. 
Ninety-four Ruthenians are now on 
trial for sedition at Sziget, Hungary, 
and the leader of the Pan-Slavic 
movement in Russia, Vladimar Bo- 
brinsky, who is a member of the 
Duma, has been called as a witness. 
The government detective swore 
that Count Bobrinsky had declared 
that “Russia will not demobilize her 
army until the Russian flag floats 
over the Carpathian mountains.” 
This was denied by Count Bobrinsky. 
The chief evidence against the de- 
fendants is the possession of Russian 
prayer books containing prayers for 
the Czar. The Ruthénians use the 
Slavonic liturgy, altho they ac- 
knowledge the Pope. 


A Ruthenian 
Conspiracy 


Preventing Chinese i oe pan 

Floods lish distressing 
accounts of the overflow of Chinese 
rivers and piteous appeals are made 
to the charitable to relieve the need 
of those whose crops have been de- 
stroyed. The American Red Cross 
three years ago advised the Chinese 
Government that such _ disasters 
should be prevented in the future by 
proper control of the waterways and 
now this advice is to be followed in 
the case of one of the districts which 
has suffered most from floods, the 
valley of the Huai River. This advice 
the Chinese Government has now de- 
termined to follow. 

The .Huai River (Hwei-ho) used 
to have its outlet thru the Yellow 
River (Hwang-ho), but this shifted 
its channel and now empties into the 
sea 700 miles north of its old mouth. 
The waters of the Huai River and 
of Hung-tse Lake were thus left to 
find their way as best they could thru 
the Grand Canal and smaller rivers. 
These channels were insufficient to 
carry off the summer freshets, for 
the Huai River is 800 miles long and 
has seventy-two tributaries. In the 
lower part of its course the river 
flows thru a low and level country 
and, like the Grand Canal, is in 
places above the level of the land on 
either side. 

The Chinese Government has au- 
thorized a loan of $20,000,000 which 
will be spent under the supervision 
of the American Red Cross and Dr. 
Chen Chintao in deepening the chan- 
nels of the Huai River and the Grand 
Canal, in providing reservoirs for the 
surplus waters and in cutting new 
canals to the sea. An American firm, 
the J. G. White Engineering Cor-* 
poration, has been selected to have 
charge of the work. 











PEACE BY ARBITRATION 


RECENT issue of the Out- 
A (December 27th) is no- 
ble as having two of its ed- 
itors expressing the same _ idea. 
“Peace must be purchased by jus- 
tice’ by the Editor-in-Chief, is fol- 
lowed in the same strain by the Con- 
tributing Editor, who asserts that 
“the chief trouble comes from the 
entire inability of these worthy peo- 
ple [we arbitrationists] to under- 
stand that they are demanding things 
that are mutually incompatible when 
they demand ‘Peace at any price’ 
and also ‘Justice and Righteous- 
ness.’ ”’ 

Now it is indisputable that when- 
ever national or personal war is de- 
clared each party is equally certain 
beyond doubt that it has sole pos- 
session of both these virtues, its op- 
ponent nothing of either. It is clear 
that one of the two is mistaken; 
hence we peace and righteousness 
loving men advocate the arbitration 
of national and personal disputes by 
impartial, judicial tribunals under 
the reign of law, as the only mode of 
securing to the party in the right 
“justice and righteousness,” which 
war has no ability to award, since 
force—the brutal slaying of men—is 
its only weapon. It still, however, 
claims to preserve national honor 
and urges nations to preserve this 
above all, which involves sitting in 
judgment in their own cause. If man 
or judge in any English speaking 
land is ever found doing so he dies 
disgraced as a lawbreaker; hence 
honor is becoming one of the most 
dishonored words in our language, 
and rightly is the citizen disgraced 
who resorts to personal war to right 
his fancied wrongs. This is properly 
so, for no man ever dishonored an- 
other, nor ever will or ever can. All 
honor’s wounds are _ self-inflicted; 


neither man nor nation can dishonor . 


another man or nation. This precious 
lesson should never be forgotten. 
There is much to be said for the dic- 
tum, “There never was a good war 
nor a bad peace”; but everything is 
to be said for this: Neither nation 
nor individual of civilized lands 
should ever sit in judgment upon or 
attempt to right their own or their 
country’s fancied wrongs. Since they 
cannot be disinterested judges it is 
their solemn duty to appeal to dis- 
interested tribunals and bow to their 
decisions. Herein lies the narrow 
path of holy peace, justice, right- 
eousness and unspotted honor, the 
only path; war knows it not. So far 
has the peaceful arbitration of in- 
ternational disputes already marched 
in triumph that the new processes 
rarely if ever cease. At this moment 
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We peace and righteousness 
loving men advocate the arbitra- 
tion of national and personal dis- 
putes by impartial, judicial tribu- 
nals under the reign of law. 


“Honor” is becoming one of 
the most dishonored words in 
our language. 


Rightly is the citizen disgraced 
who resorts to personal war to 
right his fancied wrongs. 


All honor’s wounds are self- 
inflicted; neither man nor nation 
can dishonor another man or na- 
tion. 


The gulf between him [Mr. 
Roosevelt} and arbitrationists 
seems very narrow indeed. 


Here we have the ex-President 

... as sound an arbitrationist 
as can be found, and such a pow- 
er as we believe could move these 
four nations [United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, France | 
to consider deeply and probably 
to unite in banishing war. 




















several cases are upon the list for 
decision, while war drops more and 
more to the rear. Senator Root is de- 
servedly selected as one of those 
trusted judges to participate in the 
first international decision soon to be 
rendered in the new Temple of Peace 
at The Hague. 

It is notable that the English 
speaking Motherland and our Repub- 
lic, her offspring, have been parties 
to one of the most remarkable arbi- 
trations yet known, involving the 
boundary. of Alaska, in which the 
verdict was awarded us by the decid- 
ing vote of a British judge, Lord Al- 
verstone. What a victory this for the 
principle of peaceful arbitration 
under such men as he—wise, consci- 
entious judges, who deliver righteous 
judgments! Let us contrast the sur- 
prizing success of peaceful arbirta- 
tion, our panacea for war on the 
American continent, with the rav- 
ages of war between nations. 

Cases submitted to arbitration to 
which American nations were parties 
already number 177, treaties contain- 
ing arbitration clauses 135, general 
treaties concluded since the first 
Hague Conference 41. We advocates 
of peaceful settlement thru arbitra- 
tion see clearly that no other means 
exists which can so easily and cer- 
tainly establish peace among men. 
The “entire inability” of those who 
still uphold the sword with all its 
heinous massacres to see _ this 


amazes us; but the contrast between 
the two opposing forces, war and ar- 
bitration, as peace makers, must soon 
enlighten those who have eyes to see 
or ears to hear. What a contrast be- 
tween the two modes of procedure, 
one celebrating its “glorious” vic- 
tory, won thru killing thousands of 
fellowmen, and arbitration proving 
its peaceful victory under the rules 
of International Law, drawing 
closer together in the folds of broth- 
erhood all those who deliver “right- 
eous judgment” and preserve peace; 
the other, War, having probably laid 
the foundation for future slaughter, 
for truly says the sublime poet, 
“What can war but wars breed?” 
The history of this “foulest fiend 
ever vomited forth from hell” leads 
us to fear for the future at times, 
but only for a moment. The march 
of our army of peace, seeking only 
the good of our fellow men, assures 
us that we are nearing the reign of 
peace and good-will, and that the 
fulfilment of the prophecy is near 
at hand, when “Men shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war 
any more,” and the editors of the 
Outlook will unite with the peaceful 
arbitrationists. 

In our day we have settled for all 
time one seemingly irrepressible con- 
flict, that between freedom and 
slavery, by abolishing slavery, and 
are today marching steadily on to 
settle another such conflict, that be- 
tween International Peace and War, 
by abolishing war, the greatest of 
all crimes. This very morning we 
read that yesterday full assurance 
was given that men in the German 
army with conscientious scruples 
against personal war, “duelling,” 
“will hereafter receive the fullest 
consideration.” This is the begin- 
ning of the end. The Contribut- 
ing Editor will soon be lonely 
unless he joins the arbitrationists 
who hold that honor can be found 
only thru law administered by 
disinterested tribunals, not thru 
soldiers, each armed against the 
other and certain of the righteous- 
ness of his own side. He recently 
gave ample proof of obedience to the 
principle of arbitration by scorning 
to sit in judgment in his own cause 
and traveling a thousand miles to 
submit his personal wrongs to the 
arbitration of peaceful law, which 
alone insures righteous judgment. 
This war can never do, since both 
parties thereto have forestalled the 
verdict and each deciding in its own 
favor, rendering righteous judgment 
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of the case impossible. The ex- 
President has recently declared that 
the question of equal tolls on the 
Panama Canal should be arbitrated; 
he told the British and Canadian 
delegates for the Celebration of the 
Hundred Years of Peace, when they 
were his guests at Oyster Bay, that 
he “was willing to arbitrate any 
question that could arise between En- 
glish speaking peoples,” which was 
loudly cheered. The gulf between 
him and us arbitrationists seems 
very narrow indeed. All hinges upon 
the fear of “dishonor,” we holding 
that no nation, no man, can possibly 
dishonor another nation or man, and 
the ex-President seemingly still hold- 
ing as we infer that there remains 
something holy, somewhere, some- 
how, still clinging to the term “na- 
tional honor.” In personal war or 
dispute he is with us, but as to in- 
ternational war he has not yet seen 
the clear light regarding “honor.” 
But events will, we believe, soon lead 
all thinking men to the conclusion 
that “honor,” as affecting inter- 
national disputes, is a word “more 
honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance,” that two men or two 
nations each believing in the justice 
and righteousness of its own side 
are equally bound in honor to sup- 
press these beliefs and submit the 
dispute to the best impartial tribunal 
obtainable, which alone can deliver 
righteous judgment. 

We know that Britain and France 
deeply regretted the failure of the 
recent mismanaged peace treaty and 
are ready for action, and that the 
German Emperor has devoted him- 
self to labor for the reign of peace, 
declaring “The peace of my country 
is a sacred matter to me.” 

Little does the civilized world 
understand how near it was to 
permanent peace in due course thru 
the late treaty, nor how easily this 
can yet be secured by the codperation 
of the four great powers named. 

It devolves upon our country to 
keep in the lead for the banishment 
of war. The following resolution was 
introduced by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in the First Session, 
Fiftieth Congress, June 14, 1888: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House 
of Representatives concurring) that the 
President be, and is hereby, requested 
to invite from time to time, as fit occa- 
sion may arise, negotiations with any 

vernment with which the United 
States has or may have diplomatic re- 
lations, to ‘the end that any differences 
or disputes arising between the two 

vernments which cannot be adjusted 

y diplomatic agency may be referred 

to arbitration and be peaceably adjust- 
ed by such means. (Resolution not 
reached on calendar during session, but 
reintroduced and past: Senate, Febru- 


ary 14, 1890. Past, House, April 3, 
1890.) 


This resolution was presented to 


the British Parliament, which 
adopted a resolution approving the 
action of the Congress of the United 
States and expressing the hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government would 
lend their ready coéperation to the 
Government of the United States for 
the accomplishment of the object in 
view. (Resolution of the House of 
Commons, July 16, 1893, For. Rel. 
1893, 346,352). 

Here we find an expression of the 
spirit which resulted in the first in- 
ternational Hague Conference of 
1899 and the second Hague Confer- 
ence of 1907; and secured eighty 
treaties of arbitration between the 
nations of the world, our own coun- 
try being a party to three of these. 

The Contributing Editor is a 
genius; and those prodigies are al- 
ways attended by two demons, we 
are told, one lifting them up heaven- 
ward and the other trying to drag 
them down—‘“’tis their vocation.” 
Yesterday I read Mr. Smith’s speech 
in Congress, in which he refers to a 
letter from me dated September 27, 
1904, as follows: 


Skibo Castle, 
Dornoch, Sutherland, Scotland, 
September 27, 1904. 


Dear Mr. President: I much regret 
missing the meeting of the Internation- 
al Peace Conference. Since we have at 
last in The Hague tribunal a permanent 
high court for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes more and more my 
thoughts turn upon the next possible 
and necessary step forward to an agree- 
ment by certain powers to prevent ap- 
peals to war by civilized nations. 

Suppose for instance that Britain, 
France, Germany and America, with 
such minor states as would certainly 
join them, were to take that position, 
prepared, if defied, to enforce peaceful 
settlement, the first offender (if ever 
there were one) being rigorously dealt 
with, war would at one fell swoop be 
banished from the earth. For such a 
result surely the people of these four 
countries would be willing to risk much. 
The risk, however, would be trifling. A 
strong combination would efface it al- 
together. I think this one simple plan 
most likely to commend itself to the in- 
telligent masses. A committee might be 
formed to consider this. If a body of 
prominent men of each nation agreed 
to unite in urging the codperation of 
their respective countries in the move- 
ment, I think the idea would soon 
spread. 

One cannot imagine for our Republic 
prouder position than that of pioneer in 
such a task—she who has been foremost 
in urging arbitration, first also to urge 
five important powers to submit their 
differences to the court of peace. Nor 
can I imagine more fitting apostles to 
urge this upon the powers than our 
present Secretary of State (John Hay) 
and President (Theodore Roosevelt), 
who recently led the powers to The 
Hague. Having secured a permanent 
court for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, the time seems ripe for 
the same agencies to consider the one 
step further needed to complete the 
work. 

Very truly yours, always for peace, 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Mr. Smith continues: “The same 
idea was afterwards advanced by ex- 
President Roosevelt in his address 
before the Nobel Prize Commission 
in May, 1910,” as follows: 


Finally it would be a master stroke 
if those two great powers honestly bent 
on peace, not only to keep the peace 
among themselves but to prevent, by 
force if necessary, its being broken by 
others. The supreme difficulty in con- 
nection with ——e the peace work 
of The Hague arises from the lack of 
any executive power, of any police pow- 
er, to enforce the decrees of the court. 
In any community of any size the au- 
thority of the courts rests upon actual 
or potential force, on the existence of 
a or on the knowledge that the 
able-bodied men of the country are both 
ready and willing to see that the de- 
crees of judicial and legislative bodies 
are put into effect. In new and wild 
communities where there is violence an 
honest man must protect himself; and 
until other means of securing his safety 
are devised it is both foolish and wicked 
to persuade him to surrender his arms 
while the men who are dangerous to the 
community retain theirs. He should not 
renounce the right to protect himself 
by his own efforts until the community 
is so organized that it can effectively 
relieve the individual of the duty of 
putting down violence. So it is with 
nations. Each nation must keep well 
prepared to defend itself until the es- 
tablishment of some form of interna- 
tional police power competent and will- 
ing to prevent violence as between na- 
tions. As things are now, such power 
to command peace thruout the world 
could best be secured by some combina- 
tion between those great nations which 
sincerely desire peace and have no 
thought themselves of committing ag- 
ary ape The combination might at 

rst be only to secure peace within cer- 
tain definite limits and certain definite 
conditions; but the ruler or statesman 
who should bring about such a com- 
bination would have earned his place in 
history for all time and his title to the 
gratitude of all mankind. 


Quite true. Would that the good 
demon could ever be on guard! 
Why, if this result be possible, or as 
we believe probable, should not ex- 
President Roosevelt devote himself 
to its attainment, leaving the ques- 
tion of “honor” for the time being— 
as not here involved—to take care of 
itself as a negligible quantity, one 
fact being certain in pursuit of this 
victory for peace: that dishonor 
could never arise? 

Here we have the ex-President 
when under his good demon as 
sound an arbitrationist as can be 
found, and such a power as we be- 
lieve could move these four nations 
to consider deeply and probably to 
unite in banishing war. Unfortu- 
nately his bad demon is able occa- 
sionally—only occasionally—to ob- 
tain temporary, only temporary, as- 
cendancy, and then what a note is 
struck, “I mourn not for those at the 
front but for those left, at home, 
while their fellows are enjoying the 
exulting exaltation of performing 
deeds of valor upon the tented field.” 
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Here a voice whispers, “War is hell,” 
and we part company praying for 
the return of the good demon who 
keeps strict guard over our geriius. 

In advocacy of the union of the 
three nations of our Teutonic race 
and. France, all opponents of war 
would unite. Three of these powers 
signed a Treaty of Peace recently, 
Germany looking on favorably, but 
mismanagement defeated it. The 
Senate was not properly consulted 
before its completion. A treaty could 
easily be made, in consultation with 
the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, whose province it is to 


“advise, reject or approve” inter- 
national treaties. We have the hope 
that before long the present admin- 
istration will find itself in position 
to assume this task. The President 
has never failed to express the hope 
that he may be able to advance in- 
ternational peace, and in this he is 
not without the support of his Cabi- 
net, nor would he be without the 
earnest support of the Republican 
party, as of his own, and of good 
citizens generally thruout the length 
and breadth of the land, and indeed 
of the whole civilized world. 
New York City 


THE FORTUNATE THIN 
BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, YALE UNIVERSITY 


N investigation has recently 
Ax made upon the influence 

of build on mortality among 
men. This investigation was based 
on the records of 744,672 policies is- 
sued during the years 1885 to 1908 
in the United States and Canada on 
standard lives. The history of these 
policies was then traced to their 
anniversaries in 1909. It might be 
expected that mortality would be the 
lowest for those whose build was 
nearest the average, and that as per- 
sons differed more and more from 
this average by being either over or 
under weight, the mortality would 
increase. In the chart on this page 
those are selected who were between 
the ages of 35 and 39 at the time of 
taking out their insurance. The 
figures refer to the percentage of 
actual to expected deaths among 
those insured. For those of average 
weight the actual mortality was 95 
per cent of what might have been 
expected from the experience table. 
The percentages follow in tabular 
and graphic form. 


Under Weight 
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It is apparent, therefore, that the 
effect of underweight is not as im- 
portant in causing an increase in 
mortality as is overweight. In fact 
for those who insure over 40 years 
of age the mortality of all the groups 
under weight is lower than the ex- 
pected mortality, while for those who 
are 10 pounds or more over weight 
the mortality is always higher than 
the expected mortality and invari- 
ably increases with extra weight. In 
some groups the mortality of those 
who are 35 to 45 pounds over weight 
is nearly one-half greater than that 
of those who are 35 to 45 pounds 
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THE MORTALITY OF THE OVERWEIGHT AND UNDERWEIGHT COMPARED 
black lines represent, for each weight-group, the proportion of actual to expected deaths 


according to insurance experience tables 


under weight. This should be en- 
couraging to those of us who are 
under weight and should lead those 
of us who are over weight to be care- 
ful of our diet and manner of living. 
The normal weights, based on the 
analysis of 74,162 accepted appli- 
cants for insurance are as follows: 


Age Age Age Age 
80-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 


Age Age 

Hight 15-24 25-29 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
5 ft.2in...124 128 181 133 136 1388 
5 ft.3in...127 1381 184 186 189 141 
5 ft.4in...1381 1385 188 140 143 144 
5 ft.5in...184 188 141 1438 146 147 
5 ft.6in...188 142 145 147 150 151 
5 ft.7in...142 147 150 152 155 156 
5 ft.8in...146 151 154 157 160 161 
5 ft.9in...150 155 159 162 165 166 
5 ft.10in..154 159 164 167 170 171 
5 ft.11in..159 164 169 173 175 177 
6 ft........165 170 175 179 180 183 
6ft.1in...170 177 181 185 186 189 
6 ft.2in...176 184 188 192 194 196 


SOMETHING NEW IN AGRICUL- 


TURAL EDUCATION 


ICHIGAN is breaking new 

ground in agricultural edu- 

cation. No other state in the 
Union is taking up either high-school 
agriculture or farm short courses in 
exactly the same way, tho Minnesota 
and a few other states are accom- 
plishing practically the same results 
by other routes. Michigan has al- 
ready introduced an elective course 
constituting 25 per cent of the cur- 
riculum in all the high schools, ex- 
tending thru four years. It is offered 
to all young men and women who de- 
sire training in agriculture. The sub- 
jects include agricultural botany, 
farm crops, horticulture, live stock 
and poultry, feeding, soils, fertilizers 
and farm management. The Agricul- 
tural College supervizes this work 
and thus is brought in direct contact 
with both the old and the young 
farmer. This supervision is a dis- 
tinctive advance. 

The second progressive step that 
Michigan has taken is in offering a 
regular school course to adult farm- 
ers. University extension for farm- 
ers, experiment trains, and the like, 
are nothing new, but it is a new 
thing for farmers to come to school 
and sit in the same desks their chil- 
dren occupy and recite from text 
books and be called to the blackboard 
by the teachers. These courses are 
under the direct supervision of the 
Agricultural College and are con- 
ducted in connection with high 
schools that are teaching agriculture 
or in connection with the agricul- 
tural or farmers’ clubs. In this way 
the farmers have an opportunity to 
get specific information which ap- 
plies to their particular needs. Prof. 
W. B. French, of the Agricultural 
College of East Lansing, is the leader 
of this movement. 





A Number of Things 





: An Occasional Page by Edwin E. Slosson 


The world is so full of a number 
of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as 
- happy as kings. 


=—m™HIS breathes the spirit of 
Sfespurest optimism, the op- 
ifjeatimism of childhood. Who 
else but a child and those 
of the childlike mind could find 
the logical connection between the 
first line and the second and derive 
enjoyment from the mere multiplic- 
ity and diversity of this universe of 
ours? Poets, artists and scientists 
retain their infantile interest for 
the world about them. Other people 
are apt to lose it as they grow up. 
Then they become embarrassed and 
worried by the number of things. 
They retract their tentacles and 
grow a shell for the purpose of shut- 
ting things out. 

Kings are not happy. I have a 
bowing acquaintance with some of 
the leading sovereigns of Europe, 
and none of them look happy. That 
is because they have so many things 
that they don’t know what to do. 
Of course Stevenson knew this. He 
had a more intimate knowledge of 
royal psychology than I for he had 
feasted kings on his own floor. To 
get his meaning we must, after the 
manner of higher critics, expand his 
ellipsis. The second verse, if he had 
not been obliged to cut it off at the 
end of the tenth syllable, would 
read “as happy as kings should be,” 
or “as happy as kings are supposed 
to be by children.” 

Stevenson lived as he wrote. Not 
all poets do this, luckily for the 
.world in some cases. Sentenced for 
the term of his natural life to exile 
on a South Sea island, harassed by 
disease, financial burdens and do- 
mestic worries, whatever most 
breaks down the spirit of a man, yet 
he was happy, or at least he made 
others happy, which is not a bad 
substitute. He found pleasure in a 
number of things that other people 
have since found pleasure in because 
he pointed them out. He discovered 
romance wherever he went because 
he was of the romantic tempera- 
ment. He ran across heroes because 
he was himself heroic. He even picked 
enough history in these raw islands 
to make a footnote of. 

Where MacGregor sits there is 
the head of the table. The Scotch- 
man transported to the antipodes 
makes Samoa a tourist resort, like 
the Trossachs and Ayrshire. Every 
year increasing numbers find their 
way thru the Pacific to Vailima by 
following the directions he gave in 
one of his letters, “after leaving San 










Francisco take the second turn to 
the left.” 

-Who makes a pilgrimage to Tomi 
because Ovid lived there? If he 
had spent the eight years of his 
Pontine exile in describing the new 
and wonderful region in which he 
was living instead of cursing the 
country and writing to Romans 
about the delights of Rome, his 
works would be worth more. The 


- land he thought so hopeless is what 


Bulgaria and Rumania have been 
fighting over. The trousered Getae 
were certainly more interesting than 
the Samoan sansculottes in whose 
quarrels Stevenson took so active a 
part. If cockney Ovid had not heen 
blind to a number of things he might 
have been happy as Stevenson. ~* 





Ethnic theories are the handi- 
est things in international politics. 
They are so adaptable. The Jap- 
anese papers in their wild enthusi- 
asm over the reception of the Mexi- 
can Envoy, Francisco De La Barra, 
hailed the Mexicans as not merely 
allies but brothers, kinsman of the 
same blood. If other proof be want- 
ing, is not the innate politeness of 
the two peoples, in such contrast to 
the rude manners of certain others 
whom from politeness will not be 
mentioned sufficient to prove racial 
identity? Porfirio Diaz, the grand 
old man of Mexico, is, it is claimed, 
of Japanese origin, being a descend- 
ant of Suehiro, who was a member 
of the first party sent out at the close 
of the sixteenth century to Rome and 
Mexico in order to become acquainted 
with Western civilization. 

We may infer from Mr. De La 
Barra’s speeches that he also holds 
to the theory that it was a Japanese 
clan which crossing to America by 
way of the Aleutian islands, jour- 
neyed southward and founded the Az- 
tec empire. The eagle, seated on the 
prickly-pear and holding a serpent 
in its talons, might easily be proved 
identical with the rising sun or the 
chrysanthemum by the customary 
methods. of symbolic interpretation. 


A few years ago when the British- . 


Japanese alliance was formed we 
heard a great deal about the Ainus 
as an Aryan race and the aborigines 
of Japan. And there was a time, fur- 
ther back, when the Japanese rather 
liked to be called the “Yankees of 
the Far East.” 


——_ ee 


The library assistant in one of 
our largest universities was startled 
not long ago by the request 
of a student for “Othello’s vermi- 


‘form appendix.” She suggested he 





would find it in the medical museum 
if anywhere, but he persisted that it 
was part of his required reading and 
produced his reference notes in evi- 
dence. There it was, all right, “Othel- 
lo, var. app.,” but the librarian re- 
ferred him .to the appendix of the 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. 





Let me make the songs of a col- 
lege and I care not who makes its 
laws. 





Misadventures may achieve ex- 
istence even in those domestic 
establishments wherein the science 
of motion study has been most as- 
siduously cultivated. 


In Biblical times it was accounted a 
wise child that knew its own father; 
nowadays it is a wise father who knows 
his own child. Too many children today 
are mere acquaintances of their par- 
ents.—Kansas City Star. 

It’s a wise writer who knows the 
fether of his quotation. A _ text 
from Shakespeare is strong as 
proofs of Holy Writ. After all the 
source does not matter. Launcelot 
Gobbo is the equal of Solomon when 
what he says is true. 





The Professor of Poetry of Ox- 
ford University, Dr. Thomas Herbert 
Warren, is responsible for the fol- 
lowing as the motto of modern jour- 
nalism: 

Thrice blest whose statements we can 
trust, 

But four times he who gets his news in 
fust. 

Emanating from such a source who 

would venture to criticize either 

its poetry or propriety? Let it be 

frescoed on the wall of every school 

of journalism in the country. 


In the New York city dialect 
ur tends to degenerate into oi. 
“Hearst” is hardly distinguishable 
from “hoist.” The local pronuncia- 
tion is shown by a brewery adver- 
tisement in the street cars: 

Loss of bottles soon runs into coin. 

Hence we allow for their return. 

We do not tempt with souvenirs 

But with price and unexcelled beers. 


If this beer tastes as bad as it 
sounds it must be worse than the 
ordinary. But perhaps the chemist 
knows his business better than the 
poet. That is apt to be the case. 


It is hard for a woman this winter 
to get on an expression that is in 
tune with her hat. “! 





Literature is a Liebig’s Extract of 
Life. ” 
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A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
President of Harvard University 


N opposite sides of the River Charles, separated 
QO: a distance of perhaps three miles, are two of 

the greatest educational institutions of the 
United States; in Boston, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, which, in the study of applied sciences is 
almost without a peer in this country, and in Cambridge, 
Harvard University. In thousands of cases the work of 
these in fitting engineers for life has been complemen- 
tary; Harvard has furnished by its college the broad 
background, and the Institute of Technology the special- 
ization. There has also been conflict, however, for the 
university has for many years maintained a graduate 
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THE RIVER FRO! 


TECHNOLOGY 


school of applied science, which tho imperfectly equip} 
has lately been gaining in importance thru its improve§ 
ment in faculty and method of teaching. Many Harvard 
students have been loth to leave the alma mater wher} 
the time came for graduate work, and many found thaf 
by studying in the graduate school of the universit 
they could so dovetail its work into that of the colleg 
as to cut a year or more off the time required for thei 
education. Hence there have come to be two importan 
rival schools of engineering separated only by th 
Charles River and the section known as Cambridgepo 

For many years it has been the hope of many of th 
friends and graduates of both institutions to secure 
coéperation which, while not affecting the individuality 
of either institution, would do away with the unfor 
tunate waste of time which has hitherto been necessar 
for the student who desired to obtain degrees from bot 
The recent decision of the Institute, however, to mov 
across the river to C mbridge to a spot within eas$ 
reach of Harvard, and build there a new set of perfect.9/ 
equipt buildings has finally brought this hope to realiz 
tion. Presidents Lowell and Maclaurin have agreed up0 
a plan for coéperation which is in no sense a merge 
yet which will enable students in certain courses of th 
Institute of Technology to become candidates for a de 
gree from Harvard University, and vice-versa. 

The courses affected will be those leading to degre 
in mechanical, electrical, civil, sanitary and mining e 











WHITE CITY—TO BE BUILT ON THE CHARLES 





gineering and metallurgy. Under the new arrangement 
these courses will be given jointly by professors of both 
universities, in the new buildings of the Institute of 
Technology. Students registered in these courses in the 
Institute will be entitled to all the privileges of graduate 
students in Harvard University. 

The new buildings of the Institute on the Cambridge 
Embankment of the Charles River will constitute a ver- 
itable town in themselves. President Maclaurin, in de- 
scribing the beauty of their limestone facades, has 
referred to them as the “White City.” 

The educational buildings, all of which will be con- 
nected, are to be grouped about a forum-like court open 
toward the river. The dominant figure of the group is 
the library—a massive building surmounted by a Roman 
dome, and the court is to be flanked by the department 
buildings of mechanical engineering, chemistry, biology 
and architecture. To the right of the educational group 


:% as viewed from the river, is the row of buildings which 


includes the commons and the gymnasium, and to the 
right of that is the dormitory quadrangle. Behind this 
is the athletic field. The new Technology will make a 
remarkable change in the appearance of the river bank 
which is now mostly waste marsh land and vacant lots 
with a background of the slums and factories of Cam- 
bridgeport—and make a fitting counterpart to the beau- 
tiful city of Boston. 

The presidents of the two institutions are equally en- 





"ER FOR THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNSLOGY 
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RICHARD C. MACLAURIN 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


thusiastic over the agreement, and foresee extraordinary 
possibilities in the new plan. 

“By the combination of resources and momentum,” 
says President Lowell of Harvard, “a school ought to be 
maintained unequalled on this continent and perhaps in 
the old world.” 

President Maclaurin of the Institute of Technology 
states that “under the scheme of codperation here pro- 
posed, it would be possible to maintain a much stronger 
school of applied science than either institution alone 
could furnish, and it would be possible to keep that 
school practically unrivalled: in America.” 











MARRIAGE—NEW PROFESSION OR OLD MIRACLE? 


NEW YORK AS SEEN FROM THE VALLEY—FOURTH ‘PAPER® 


BY CORRA HARRIS 


AUTHOR OF “A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,” “THE RECORDING ANGEL,” “IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND” 


URING the last ten years that 
D: have been coming to this 

place I have heard one subject 
discussed more than any other, more 
than art, literature, science, politics, 
society, religion, industry or com- 
merce. This is “Sex,” and the people 
whom I meet are not decadent. They 
all harrow it, dissect it with an open- 
ness, a Tristram Shandy frankness 
that would imply they have no per- 
sonal sense of ‘gender, male or 
female. 

One very distinguished man who 
is interested in the problem of sex, 
not for, but I should say out of the 
working girls, said this to me. 

“We want to give these girls the 
right start sexually.” [It is what 
nature always gives them, by the 
way!| “We are trying to inform 
them of everything concerning: sex. 
Of everything—destroy their curios- 
ity, you know.” 

“How will you do it?” I asked. 

“Why, with lectures upon it, with 
plays dramatizing its dangers, and 
these moving pictures of the white 
slave traffic. These are some of the 
means we are employing.” 

“I suppose you never thought of 
marriage,” I suggested. “That is 
nature’s method.” 

“Oh! marriage, but you see they 
can’t marry. Men won’t have them; 
not enough men anyhow. Besides, a 
great many of them ought not to 
marry the kind of men they can and 
do marry. These very unions breed 
most of our criminals!” 

There you have a sample of the in- 
telligence of this place. It is so 
wrong from beginning to end that 
no problem of living in it can be 
solved right. Everybody must there- 
fore beg the question. These girls 
are not fit to become wives, these 
men are not fit to become husbands, 
so they are to be saved by informing 
them of what they miss in marriage. 
I doubt if it saves them. 


OWEVER, they have got as far 

as naming the problem “Eu- 
genics.” They hold conventions round 
about this place to decide how a 
thorobred human animal can be pro- 
duced. Laws are being past or 
framed for passing, which require a 
physician’s certificate of health from 
the contracting parties in marriage. 
It sounds right. It would be right if 
such laws could be enforced. But 
they cannot be. You might as well 
pass a law that smoke shall not rise, 
that stones shall not fall. When two 
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people love one another that way, 
they will marry whatever their 
physical rating may be—if not in 
Milwaukee then somewhere else. 

Eugenics is a problem, one of 
those produced by crowded, un- 
healthy centers like New York. But 
it is likely to remain one as long as 
these conditions last. 


ESIDES, here is a difficulty 

which the students of Eugenics 
have overlooked. Many wild animals 
do not reproduce if they are caged, 
confined in a public Zoo. The human 
animal is wild, an extremely private 
kind of a creature. He loves, sins, 
does what he does as secretly as pos- 
sible. That is his nature. Men and 
women are not chickens. If a girl is 
taught that she must not marry a 
man if his chest is narrow, if his 
chin recedes too much, if his legs 
are bowed, or if he is too tall or too 
short, or until he proves he is sane 
—which no lover can prove—nor if 
he has the diathesis of tuberculosis, 
and not even if he escapes all these 
imperfections unless he has past a 
physical examination in morals—I 
say, if she is brought up this way, she 
will be ashamed to look even a perfect 
man in the face. Especially as she 
will feel that he is also appraising 
her, not according to the poetry of 
love, but trying to make up his bio- 
logical mind as to whether she can 
pass her marriage certificate in 
Eugenics. And how is a man to ask 
for a certificate of health from the 
parents of the girl he admires? ‘He 
must do it before he commits him- 
self as a lover, you understand. It 
will be too late after he has won her 
affections and became engaged to 
her. If her grandmother died insane, 
if her mother is a neurasthenic, if 
she proves a trifle flighty and hys- 
terical, according to this theory of 
Eugenics, he must abandon her. I 
cannot see that it would benefit any 
one, not even the writers of fiction. 
The scene between the hero and the 
heroine’s father in an up-to-date 
novel would read something like this. 


“ EGINALD TOPLEIGH en- 

tered Colonel ‘Knickerbocker’s 
library and stood regarding the back 
of his future father-in-law with an 
expression which was proud and 
firm. His lips were compressed. His 
eyes shone with the level light of gun 
barrels. His hands were clenched in 
his pockets. His feet were placed 
wide apart. 


“The old man looked up from his 
paper. There ‘was something in the 
noble reserve of his countenance 
which indicated that he understood 
the gravity of the situation, felt it 
keenly, and was also determined to 
be firm. r 

“ ‘Well, Reginald, my boy, what is 
it? You look serious. Has anything 
happened?’ He asks kindly, but not 
too kindly. : 

“‘*Not yet sir. The fact is all de- 
pends upon this conference with you 
whether a certain thing ever hap- 
pens,’ replies Reginald calmly, seat- 
ing himself in the chair indicated by 
the wave of the Colonel’s hand. He 
clears his throat, not timidly, but 
with the bur of a positive, healthy 
nature. The elder man waits, not 
with the uneasy shifting of an anx- 
ious parent, but with the air of one 
who has long carried his daughter’s 
health certificate in his breast 
pocket ready for this emergency. 

“*You must have observed, sir, my 
interest in Miriam.’ 

“The Colonel nodded. 

“‘But you know that I have for 
some time been prominent as an ad- 
vocate of the new theory of Eu- 
genics. However, much I may love 
your daughter, I cannot marry her 
unless you can show me a clean bill 
of health. I believe the interest of 
the race is paramount, that the indi- 
vidual has no right to indulge his. 
own heart and desires at the ex- 
pense of the next generation.’ 

“*Yes, I know, my dear boy, I 
agree with you perfectly, and I have 
long anticipated this moment. I am 
myself the chairman of the Eugenics. 
Commission in this ward. I respect 
your scruples. At the same time, as 
the father of my daughter, I have 
scruples of my own. What did your 
grandmother die of?’ 

“Eh, really, I do not know, I’m 
sure!’ exclaims Reginald, taken 
aback. ; 

“‘T do know, I have investigated 
the health record of your family, sir. 
It is not good. She died of a 
carcinoma! And your grandfather 
died of softening of the brain.’ 

“*Good heavens! I never knew 
this!’ cried the distracted young 
man, burying his face in his hands. 
I thought he died of old age.’ 

“*That may have had something 
to do with it, but the records show 
that for two years before his death 
he often went out in the garden, 
pulled up the petunias thinking they 
were turnip greens.’ 
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“‘But my parents, sir, they were 


both healthy.’ 

“‘Nothing is more common than 
for certain disorders to skip one 
generation and appear in the third. 
Can you guarantee that the mole on 
your cheek will not become—er—a 
growth, or that the nerve centers in 
the left lobe of your brain will not 
decay before you are sixty?’ 

“‘T cannot!’ groaned Reginald, 
staggering from the room.” 


O one but the disciples of 

Eugenics would read such a 
novel. The publishing businesses 
would fail, just as the Milwaukee 
merchants are complaining already 
of a falling off in their sales because 
there are only three weddings in a 
week, whereas before the law requir- 
ing health certificates from the con- 
tracting parties there used to be 
nearly thirty pairs of extravagant 
_ young couples to be set up in house- 
keeping. 

The whole thing is futile as set 
forth in the present theory. The 
only way to ensure the next genera- 
tion physically, is not with laws re- 
quiring health certificates from 
prospective parents, but to get these 
advanced, newly virtuous women of 
the future intelligently interested in 
the bringing up of their children, 
so that the sons will be moral and 
the daughters healthy. Then they 
can meet and marry one another 
without upsetting the order of 
things, and without destroying those 
dear illusions of love which are as 
necessary to every nation as any of 
its other virtues. 

It was to be expected in a place 
where sex has become a “prob- 
lem” that matrimony should be 
spoken of as a “new profession.” It 


is not a profession. Marriage is a 
miracle, one of those sublime mani- 
festations of love in nature which 


_makes one flesh of one man and one 


woman. That which is destroying 
the nature and sanctity of marriage 
is this introduction of the everlast- 
ing “problem” mania, this com- 
mercializing of it as a merely domes- 
tic industry, this standardizing of it 
as a “profession,” based upon a 
social contract. It is the one relation 
in life which must be made thru di- 
vine faith, the one in the other. So 
long as it remains so, it is the solu- 
tion of every problem. Neither pov- 
erty nor wealth, sickness, sorrow, 
nor any mere misfortune can injure 
or destroy it. It is that inner sanc- 
tuary of a man’s and a woman’s life 
which must not be touched by the 
world. This dragging of it forth into 
the divorce courts is monstrous, a 
crime against the past and the fu- 
ture. This effort to determine court- 
ship by law according to some scien- 
tific standard is all a part of the fool- 
ishness of imagining that men and 
women can be forced like stock to 
live according to arbitrary laws, not 
according to the one great Law. 


ORE than once since I have 

been here listening to so much 
learning about Eugenics and mar- 
riage that was not the right wisdom, 
I have recalled a certain bridal 
couple I saw a few days before I left 
the valley. 

They were seated in a “top 
buggy,” very new and shining. The 
buggy was drawn by a mule, whose 
mane had been roached and his tail 
trimmed to a fine point in honor of 
the occasion. Strapped behind was a 
little new black tin trunk, which 
would not hold as much as a fash- 


ionable’ woman’s bandbox. It con- 
tained the bride’s trousseau. The 
bride wore a pink shirt waist and 
black skirt, but no hat. Her sun bon- 
net was in the trunk. She would 
need that, but she would not need a 
hat—often. She was lovely, with that 
beauty of innocency and goodness 
and strength, which will enable her 
all her life to praise her husband 
within the gates. The groom wore 
his overalls—no disrespect to the 
bride; they were clean. And they 
became him far better than any 
evening togs I ever saw became the 
men who wore them. They were 
starting upon their wedding jour- 
ney—not to waste their time and 
money in any great city, nor at a 
fashionable resort after the manner 
of brides and grooms here, but they 
were going in the right direction ac- 
cording to nature—to the little 
house where they are to live and love 
and work together. 

They will always be poor. They 
will have their ups and downs, their 
sicknesses and bad harvest years, 
but nothing will ever come between 
them. If it comes, they will not see 
it. Nobody in the Valley ever saw 
anything separate husband and wife. 
They would not know how to think 
it. They will have the same “rights,” 
the same interests as long as they 
live. She will help him sometimes in 
the field when her own work is done, 
because he will need her, and be- 
cause she will want to be with him. 
He will never spend what he earns 
outside his own family. They will 
have children, who will be good, 
strong, healthy like their parents. 
This is marriage, the right way to 
love and to be loved, and to serve 
those who come after us. 

New York City 


SOCIAL HYGIENE: WHAT THE GIRLS IN MY CLASS 


THINK ABOUT IT 
BY ALICE M. SMITH, M.D. 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL HYGIENE, UNIVERSITY OF PUGET SOUND 


ANY of us remember the 
Mo ecresisine mystery of birth 

which stimulated our child- 
ish curiosity, in the face of every re- 
buff, and caused us to question 
whomsoever would listen to us; how 
we were repulsed: by some evasive 
answer, deliberately deceived, or 
sternly informed that we were too 
young for such knowledge and were 
made to feel that this silence was 
necessary to conceal something too 
shameful for us to know; all of 
which silenced us, but left a linger- 


ing resentment in our minds against 
the inevitable conclusion that our 
parents whom we so tenderly loved 
could be party to anything that could 
be so shameful as to require conceal- 
ment from us. It hurt us deeply to 
feel that our parents had violated our 
confidence, by deliberately deceiving 
us, when we had gone to them for 
the truth. Thereafter, we never had 
quite the same trust in them as be- 
fore. 

Then, too, many of us remember 
how we were allowed to leave home 


without the slightest hint to fore- 
warn us against the dangers we 
should encounter, of the pitfalls for 
the unwary. Even now, we feel a 
blush of humiliation at the brutal 
awakening we were foredoomed to 
receive, and an additional feeling of 
resentment wells up in our hearts, 
because we had not known how to 
protect ourselves from such indigni- 
ties as we might have avoided. Also, 
we shudder to think of the more 
dreadful happenings that might have 
come to us thru our ignorance. We 
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even feel that we have escaped the 
horrors of the underworld by the 
merest accident. 

When, in 1911, President Zeller 
invited me to take the Chair of So- 
cial Hygiene in the University of 
Puget Sound, I determined to inves- 
tigate its possibilities as a part of a 
school curriculum and carefully to 
weigh the arguments being advanced 
for and against such a source of in- 
struction in the public schools. 

To this end I announced to my 
students that our work together 
would be in the nature of an experi- 
ment and invited them to assist me, 
by asking questions, or raising objec- 
tions should they find the informa- 
tion given proving a menace to the 
good-citizenship of any member of 
the class. 

It was self-evident that something 
was fundamentally wrong with their 
point of view of the subject, else 
they would not have come to the 
opening lecture with so much reluc- 
tance and embarrassment. Some of 
them were tense with a vague dread, 
lest some fearful disclosures should 
soil their minds, and all were in a 
highly critical state of defensive vig- 
ilance, or curiosity. As they became 
interested and found that nothing 
was said to shock their sense of pro- 
priety or their modesty, the nervous 
tension of my audience relaxed, and 
at the close of the lecture they greet- 
ed each other with looks of surprized 
relief that their worst fears had not 
been realized. 

To encourage their confidence and 
to establish a reverent state of mind 
toward the function of sex—for man- 
hood and womanhood—I treated the 
subject frankly, by giving clear 
statements of the scientific facts in 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, 
and their relation to good-citizenship. 
Presently, «thé atmosphere cleared 
and a wholesome interest replaced 
the unpleasant restraint of the first 
lecture. 

As the course advanced, it became 
evident that there was a strong 
awakening among the students. Bet- 
ter to sound their conclusions, I gave 
them the following questions to an- 
swer in a written quiz: 

I. What is your personal opinion as 
to the instruction of young girls and 
boys in social hygiene? (a) Does such 
knowledge raise their ideals or degrade 
them? (b) Wherein, if any, does the 
danger lie thru such instruction? 

II. What should be the ethical and 
moral standard of the individual as to 
the (a) family? (b) state? (c) society? 
Give your reasons for the same. 

III. When not properly safeguarded 
by. a true knowledge, at what age does 
a child begin to acquire impure inform- 
ation and from what sources? 

IV. What in your opinion are the 


various corrupt influences which threat- 
en children and youth: (a) In the 


home? (b) On the street? (c) In social 
life outside the home? (d) In school? 
(e) In books? ) In drama, entertain- 
ments, etc., and why? 
V. One should have a pride in a well- 
aor body and consider it sacred. 
y? 


Every precaution was taken to in- 
sure a frank statement of opinions. 
They were assured that any objec- 
struction, if backed up by logical 
reasons therefor, would be graded on 
the same scale, as they would be if 
entirely favorable to the course, so 
that they were entirely at liberty to 
register their honest convictions on 
the subject. 

I found that all concluded that this 
instruction was necessary, that such 
knowledge should “revise” and “raise 
their ideals,” and that the chief dan- 
ger is “to tell the children when it is 
too late.” To quote from the papers: 


I think the instruction of youne peo- 
ple in social ps age should be given 
early so that they may not have mis- 
taken ideas and be forming imaginary 
conditions. The danger lies in the dis- 
cussion of this subject too freely — 
those children who have already learn 
wrongly and have an impure influence. 


The subject of social hygiene should 
be taught to boys and girls just as soon 
as they begin to mingle with other chil- 
dren. There is nothing in the truth that 
is vulgar or degrading. That comes only 
from the talk one hears from people 
who do not know the truth. The mys- 
tery of it is what makes children think 
it is something to be spoken of —_- 
When one knows what life really is, 
they cannot help but feel the sacredness 
and holiness of God’s plan of life. 


There are people who take special 
pride in giving such information and 
enjoy seeing the young, innocent mind 
grasp its first stain. Social hygiene, if 
it comes from the right source and in 
the right spirit, will tend to raise their 
ideals and be a protection to them. 


I think we should understand this 
subject thoroly so we can teach our 
children what is right and in the right 
way. 

When not safeguarded by true knowl- 
edge, the child begins to acquire impure 
knowledge the moment he begins to play 
with other children. Usually, we do not 
think of this happening until the child 
is first sent to school; but sometimes it 
begins before. This knowledge may 
come from the child’s playmates, who 
are always waiting to impart impure 
information in an unclean way. 

Corrupt influences in the home comes 
from hearing vile language and sacred 
things made light of. Vulgarity is not 
always from the poor and ignorant. 
Low people may be found in any class 
and in any family. 


Recently I asked for three-thou- 
sand-word themes on social hygiene 
—the student to treat the subject 
from any point of view, so that the 
opinions exprest were carefully con- 
sidered and truthful. That they 
might discuss the subject adversely, 
if they so desired, I allowed them to 
use numbers—for the purpose of 
grading—instead of signing their 


names, insuring them the protection 
of the secrecy provided thereby. 

Only one exprest herself as ad- 
verse to the teaching of this subject 
in the public schools. Her fundamen- 
tal objection was that public school 
teachers are not fitted for the task 
and that, “If parents cannot be edu- 
cated enough, so that they may in- 
struct their children, it is almost 
hopeless to try to give proper in- 
struction in school. . . . The parents 
must do their duty.” But in her paper 
she admits, “Once or twice I asked 
mother some questions, but she gave 
very brief answers. I truly believe 
that it would have been better for her 
to have told me more, but I guess it 
was impossible for her to overcome 
her old-fashioned reticence.” 

To quote from some of these pa- 
ers, which speak for themselves: 


Children have been taught for many 
years how to add and subtract—to lo- 
cate cities—to parse nouns—and these 
things are —— in a way, but, now, 
the real tangible things pertaining to 
life itself are at last thought of suffi- 
cient importance to spend a little time 
on. True, our a were supposed 
to tell us, but they have neglected it. I 
think our parents have a vague idea 
of a great many things, but do not un- 
derstand them sufficiently to explain 
them to their children. For this reason 
we should have a teacher who can in- 
struct us in a scientific way. 


It is an interesting study—the devel- 
opment of the embryo. It gives the im- 
pression of how wonderful is life! How 
it is not from man but God; and since 
He gives all life, how careful we should 
be to keep our lives as pure in middle 
and old age as it was in the beginning 
and as He intended it should be. It 
should call forth the best the coming 
mother has to - so that the little 
one may be healthy and strong and a 
credit to her and its Maker. 


These lectures have given me such a 
strict standard of morality and I now 
understand why my mother was so care- 
ful of my company and of the young 
men with whom I associated. Now that 
I know about the subject, little inci- 
dents come back to me—one in particu- 
lar: Our Sunday school class went for 
a picnic. As is often the case, there 
were not enough spoons for all. As 
young people often do, two used the 
same spoon. There was a boy on each 
side of me and at one time the boy at 
my left—with whom I was well ac- 
quainted—offered me some food on his 
spoon. The boy on my right, as quick as 
a flash, nudged me and whispered, 
“Don’t do it.” I made some excuse and 
refused. Later I found that the first boy 
was of questionable character. I shud- 
der when I. think of what I escaped. 


_ It has made all life sweet and beau- 
tiful to me and there is nothing vul- 
gar, coarse, or “Awful” in talking of 
the development of life, if it is spoken 
of in a reverent and scientific way. 


These lectures have had a great deal 
to do with my decision when asked this 
winter for my promise to become a 
wife. I knew before the question came 
that I loved the young man and I was 
certain of his sincerity and love for me; 
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but I stopped right there and then and 
took his habits into consideration, his 
character and characteristics, all that 
I had been able to find out about him 
and his family, his tendencies, views of 
life, woman’s rights, etc., and formed 
mv answer on the basis of all this. I 
reached the conclusion that all the 
above factors were such as I would be 
happy to be associated with and would 
not regret seeing repeated in our chil- 
dren. Since becoming engaged we have 
had serious talks together concerning 
the future, finding out each other’s 
views, instead of spending many idle 
evenings together in silly, sentimental 
conversation. I told mamma of all this 
and she was proud that I took so many 
things into consideration, so it seems 
that she feels as I do, tho she does not 
often express it. This new intimacy 
with mamma seems to have brought us 
closer together than ever before—per- 
haps it is because I understand better 
since I have had these lectures. 


If girls do learn these facts at home, 
they do not get it in the scientific way 
that they do at school, and this is the 
only way to obtain the most good from 
them. It seems to me that when a girl 
has this knowledge she would not wish 
to do anything that would injure her- 
self or others, that she would try to 
bring out the best that was in her and 
be . true woman in every sense of the 
word. 


Every girl who expects to become a 
school teacher or a wife and mother, 
should take social hygiene. She then 
understands why she should do some 
things and not do others. She learns 
how to take the best care of herself, 
her pupils, and her children. I think 
every girl should plan to be a wife and 
mother and that it should be her high- 
est aim in life to be physically strong 


that her children may be strong and 
healthy. 


I think boys should be taught social 
hygiene so they would appreciate the 
value of women and show them proper 
respect. Also they would better appre- 
ciate the necessity for a high and sin- 
gle standard of morality. It should 
make them better fathers, better hus- 
bands, better citizens. 


I have taken this course for two 
years, and if it is offered next year I 
irtend to take it again, because I always 
+. something new out of it. I believe 

have gotten more good out of it than 
from any other subject I have taken. 


When I realize, as I have since tak- 
ing this course, what a sacred thing our 
body really is, I could not think of do- 
ing anything that would harm it. I not 
only prize it for my own peace and 
comfort, but for the generations which 
might follow. It seems to me that the 
keynote of the-whole subject is cleanli- 
ness—cleanliness in mind, and body, 
and conduct. 


I used to feel that the longer chil- 
dren could be kept in ignorance of 
these facts the better, but I have 
changed my ideas entirely. I now think 
the child should be instructed in these 
matters as soon as it is old enough to 
comprehend them; and as the child de- 
velops mentally to teach it more of the 
details, so that by the time the child 
has reached adolescence it will have 
learned in a pure and correct way what 
most children get from the street in a 
vulgar way and sometimes from bitter 
experience. 


Since hearing these lectures I would 
not knowingly marry a man who has 
indulged in practises that are immoral 
and unsocial. Whereas formerly I might 


have been influenced by jealousy, I now 
base my demand upon altruism. I not 
only demand it for myself, but for the 
sake of the generations which might 
follow. It seems criminal to bring chil- 
dren into the world affected with some 
avoidable defect, deformity or disease, 
that will result in premature death or 
a wretched existence. 

_ Some people seem to have the opin- 
ion that knowledge of such evils spoils 
the “innocency” of girlhood but, except 
in rare cases, it only makes God’s plan 
more beautiful. It is the false, not the 
true, that takes away the beauty. 


The talks on the care of children and 
especially their training are of great 
value to prospective teachers, because 
they help the teacher to understand her 
pupils and deal with them far more 
patiently and sympathetically. It is 
well, too, for a girl to know how to 
take care of babies, whether she will 
ever be a mother or not. She may be 
able to help some one less ‘fortunate 
than herself; and for that, if for noth- 
ing else, the knowledge is worth while. 


After the foregoing, comment is 
useless as to the value and necessity 
for careful instruction in social hy- 
giene. Personally, I am very thank- 
ful that my contribution to the 
world’s work has been so well re- 
ceived by this censorious body of 
young women. If my lectures make 
them better women, better teachers, 
better wives and mothers, then my 
work will not have been in vain, but 
the material was there for good-citi- 
zenship, else the results might not 
have been so happy. 

Tacoma, Washington 


THE LITTLE OLD TOWN 


BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


The city lights are gold and red, and strung in garlands overhead, 
They whirl and dance and turn and spread till night’s like day, 

Till all the wild that’s part of you comes leaping from the heart of you, 
And swings you all aquiver down the gleaming way: 


But oh the little old lights, not garlanded or gold lights, 
One by one they petalled out, the pleasant lamps you knew, 

As up and down the pavement’s hem the old man limped a-lighting them, 
The old lights in the old town when the sleepy day was thru. 


The city streets are straight and wide, and hurrying on every side 


The people crowd and cross and ride and elbow past, 


Till down the stony noise and beat your feet keep time to swifter feet, 
The pulses of the city as they hasten fast: 


But oh the little town streets, the rambling up and down streets, 
All the twists and turnings are the way they used to be; 
You'd think the very dead you knew might round a turn and smile at you 


And nod a careless welcome in the old way cheerily. 


The city’s gay and wild and kind, and full of joy for you to find, 
And all its roads that cross and wind are blithe each one; 

It’s like a sweetheart beckoning: and, laughing at the reckoning 
You spring to follow after till your youth-time’s done: 


But glad of you and sad of you, the little wistful lad of you, 
Leaps up to greet the old place when you've grown too old to roam: 
It’s like your mother calling you—whatever is befalling you 


The little old town’s waiting till you’re ready to come home. 
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THE PASSING OF RHEUMATISM 


BY WILLIAM 


HE reason the doctor assumes 

| that matter-of-fact demeanor 

when you tell him you have a 

touch of rheumatism is that he is 

wondering what you have really got. 

Tho the weather be execrable and 

the barometer doing a spectacular 

feat of ground and lofty variation, 

the modern medical man always has 
his doubts about rheumatism. 

Dampness was formerly the essen- 
tial factor of this popular complaint. 
Given the necessary degree of damp- 
ness in air, cellar, clothing or ground, 
the invalid was generally willing to 
rest his case on the evidence in the 
complaint; and with this complacent 
state of mind it is easy to understand 
how the old time family physician 
fell in with the common notion, 
namely, that bad weather predisposes 
one to rheumatism and then the rheu- 
matism makes one susceptible to the 
weather. 

In these days, however, science ac- 
quits nature of many unjust charges. 
The truth is, we must confess, the 
family doctor has been a trifle too 
willing to let the patient make his 
own diagnosis. But as one after an- 
other of the multitude of conditions 
formerly included under the title of 
rheumatism has been shown to be a 
bacterial infection introduced from 
without and with no 
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the exquisite torture of “exclama- 
tory rheumatism.” Cultures from 
the septic tonsil, if taken from the 
deep crypts or from the cut sur- 
face of the excised organ, commonly 
show the same germs found in the in- 
flamed joints. Moreover, vaccines pre- 
pared from these cultures sometimes 
work wonders in the relief of the 
joint trouble in cases where the ton- 
sil cannot be surgically attacked. 

The gums and the teeth, when ne- 
glected, open the way for toxic or bac- 
terial absorption which causes many 
cases of “rheumatoid arthritis” or 
“arthritis deformans”—that insidi- 
ous disease which begins in the fin- 
ger joints and ultimately involves the 
larger joints and the spine. The very 
frequency of carious teeth and chron- 
ically inflamed or spongy gums has 
lead physicians to overlook this depot 
in the past—that and the pessimism 
about the weather. 

Old dormant gallstones, chronic ap- 
pendicitis and other undetected foci 
disguised as “dyspepsia” or “indi- 
gestion” are found to cause many 
cases of “rheumatism” of one kind 
or another. At least the joint trouble 
clears up rapidly after the depot is 
obliterated surgically or otherwise. 

Dr. Billings of Chicago and Dr. 
Young of Baltimore have recently 


produced most convincing proof of 
the secondary nature of so-called 
rheumatic troubles. Among other 
septic depots experimentally and 
clinically demonstrated as causes of 
joint disease, pelvic troubles in both 
men and women have been shown to 
play a prominent role—pelvic trou- 
bles so chronic as to escape the pa- 
tient’s own attention at the time per- 
haps, and joint diseases which had 
been deemed incurable. 

What we have labeled rheumatism 
heretofore is simply some obscure 
bacterial infection which was for the 
time being beyond our diagnostic re- 
sources. In every instance of alleged 
rheumatism there is presented the 
puzzle: Find the depot. And that 
being the central factor, why not re- 
christen this popular complaint de- 
potism? 


BLUE AND YELLOW 


LTHO statistics give us the 
Assen information that one 
male in every twenty-five has 

a deficient color perception, an im- 
paired sensibility for red and green 
being most frequent, yet these two 
colors continue to be employed as sig- 
nals both on railroads and at sea. The 
frequency of the inability thru color 
blindness to distinguish red from 
green has caused elaborate tests to 
be put in use for trainmen, masters 
of vessels, trolley motormen and 
others; and many men are excluded 
from these occupa- 





regard at all for the 
state of the weather, 
the word rheumatism 
has come to mean 
nothing at all. In 
plain American, there 
ain’t no such thing as 
rheumatism. 

It is no longer 
enough to know a pa- 
tient’s joints are stiff 
or lame or sore; we 
must determine what 
makes them so. And 
this invariably leads 
us to some depot from 
which germs or their 
toxins are distributed 
to the affected joints. 

The tonsil, for in- 
stance, is a notorious 
septic tank in the 
condition called _ in- 
flammatory rheuma- 
tism or rheumatic 
fever. From a bacte- 
rial implant occurring 
at the time of a re- 
cent or a remote ton- 
silitis or “cold,” toxic 
matter or bacteria are 
distributed to multi- 
ple joints, producing 












THE CRAB-LIKE FELLOW-TRAVELER 
OF THE HOUSE-FLY 
The tiny chelifer is sometimes seen—an 
almost invisible speck—scuttling out of 
sight between the leaves when a is 
opened, or clinging to the leg of a house- 
fly, from which it sucks nourishment. It 
belongs to the Pseudoscorpionida—the 
pseudoscorpions 
Photomicrograph by Edward F. Bigelow 
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tions because of such 
deficiency. Strangely 
enough the suggestion 
that other colors, the 
perception of which is 
not affected by the or- 
dinary forms of color 
blindness, be substi- 
tuted for signal use, 
has rarely been 
brought forward. 

One_ suggestion 
which has appeared in 
print is that of Dr. 
Francis D. Patterson, 
who, in a recent issue 
of Drugs, Oils and 
Paints, remarks that 
blue and yellow are 
the reasonable substi- 
tutes for the present 
signal colors. These, 
he says, are the only 
colors which give rise 
to a normal color sen- 
sation as soon as they 
become visible, and 
furthermore are per- 
manent, fast, the most 
luminous colors and 
those to which color- 
blind persons nor- 
mally react. 























THE WORM THAT TURNED IS TRODDEN ON 


BY READERS OF THE INDEPENDENT 


ARELY have we received so 
R= replies to anything pub- 

lished in The Independent as 
we have to the article of Jan- 
uary 12, 1914, in which Mr. 
Chester T. Crowell, of San Antonio, 
Texas, manifests his resentment at 
the unjust attacks upon men made 
by the belligerent faction of the fem- 
inists. He stated that he was in fa- 
vor of giving women the ballot and 
every opportunity in education and 
industry, but he insisted that to men 
belong a large part of the credit for 
the privileges and present status of 
women. 

Since the replies are so numerous 
and sometimes as long as the original 
article it is obviously impossible to 
publish any of them entire. We can 
only pick out a paragraph or so from 
as many of them as possible and omit 
the rest even tho as good as those we 
publish. This culling process, tho it 
has the advantage of illustrating the 
various "points of view, necessarily 
fails to do justice to the contribu- 
tions, most of which are carefully 
prepared and well-balanced argu- 
ments. 


THE EDITOR CATCHES IT 


The man from Texas is sixty years 
old, dyspeptic, and has a double stand- 
ard of morality, has had an unhappy 
home life (due, he believes, to his su- 
periority over his associates) and is 
“kidding” himself into the belief that 
he can write for publication. 

Don’t you see that it is exactly such 
false ideas that are driving some women 
to exasperation and so to violence? .. . 

It really is a shame to read the arti- 
cle sufficiently to answer it, and my pro- 
test to you is one for printing such 
reading, for I do not believe it will be 
of use, either for or against suffrage. 

The purpose of a magazine is to help 
form opinions and one has to endorse it 
to read it. If the purpose of your maga- 
zine is to lower our idea of woman by 
printing such nonsense, I most stren- 
uously and emphatically protest. 

If the time has come when woman 
wants to take an active part in the 
management and conduct of problems 
affecting public welfare, there should be 
no reason why man should deny her 
this privilege, for she is only acknowl- 
edging a responsibility that has long 
been hers, and if the majority of women 
themselves demand this recognition, 
there will be no opposition from the 
majority of thinking men. 

HENRY §. CHAPMAN 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


SHE AGREES WITH HIM 


I am a woman over forty-seven years 
of age. I have the reputation of being 
fair-minded. I frankly confess that in 
my judgment this article is very time- 
ly; I like its frankness and fairness. I 
believe his arraignment of woman’s in- 
competence, even in her own sphere, is 
unanswerable. I mean, of course, as ap- 
plied to the entire sex. There are splen- 
did exceptions, but taken en masse his 
charge is true. 


The charge of disloyalty is true, also 
their lack of mercy for each other. I 
must agree with his imputations as to 
her lack of punctuality, and disregard 
for established business rules. 

Instead of getting angry, as most 
women will, I wish this article might 
be widely read and deeply pondered. I 
am glad one man had the courage to 
risk his popularity, and write this view 
of the question. It is my intention to 
call the attention of many women to it, 
have it discussed in women’s meetings 
so as to get the greatest possible good 
out of it. This is the best opportunity 
we have had, for some time, “to see 
ourselves as others see us.” 

Mrs. J. C. Horton 

Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


AND SO DOES A TRAINED NURSE 

Having had the opportunity of study- 
ing scores of women “in mufti,” an 
advantage which comes to the trained 
nurse, I cannot but agree with most of 
Mr. Crowell’s arguments. Because of 
their delicate nervous organizations, 
women are victims of moods which ren- 
der them unreasonable and changeable. 
They are subject to collapse at inop- 
portune times. 

When placed in authority, women 
take advantage of their positions. I 
have noticed this especially in super- 
intendents of training schools—have 
seen severe punishments’ unjustly 
placed on innocent pupil nurses and 
great unfairness shown because of per- 
sonal dislikes and jealousies. This is 
probably because of the “relic of bar- 
barism in their natures.” 

Our country is becoming infected by 
a class of women whose main occupa- 
tions in life appear to be cards, barbaric 
embroidery and malicious gossip—ruin- 
ing their eyes and their neighbors’ rep- 
utations. If these women won’t harm 
the ballot, let us pray they receive it, 
that they may possibly be awakened to 
a broader and more useful life. 








CONSIDER THE FROG 


He claims that he is not a woman 
hater. After reading his article, I have 
to wonder how he would act and what 
he would say about women if he were! 

He claims that men~fave to women 
the right to free speech, yet he “takes 
on” because some of them have spoken, 
and not very freely at that. 

Superciliously he calls attention to 
the fact men opened the schools to 
women, but he skips the primary actu- 
ality that it was men who kept women 
out. of the schools in the first place. 
That opening of the schools took place 
a good while ago, . . . yet the embittered 
Texan would be better pleased if we 
kept on salaaming yet to the men of this 
generation because we are allowed to 
learn to read.... 

The Texan is almost deliriously proud 
of his sex. . . . That same instinct of 
unreasoning, pedantic, self-exalting 
vanity runs like a vein of alloy thru 
the male lines of beast, bird and reptile. 
The male frog, no doubt,*has held a 
similar ‘mantram concerning himself 
and his mate, from the reptilian age 
on down; but science recently has dis- 
covered that the male frog has all along 
been mistaken, and that whole schools 
of frog society can be propagated and 
maintained without the hitherto puffed- 
up male unit of the family! It isn’t best 


to be too surpassing just because one is 
a male; for science is still at work. 
NAOMI SHEPARD 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THWARTING WOMEN 


. .. But when he goes on to say that 
we have educated women because men 
opened the way for them, I wonder if 
he has ever heard of the dark day when 
Susan B. Anthony, a tried and experi- 
enced teacher for years, wished to be 
heard in a convention of educators and 
was silenced because of her sex; and 
later how when Anna H. Shaw had 
graduated with honor and been or- 
dained as a minister of the gospel, for 
which she proved herself eminently 
fitted, she could not be allowed to 
preach in the denomination of her 
choice, because she unfortunately was 
a woman. At this day a woman cannot 
practise law in Great Britain, because 
under the Attorney’s Act of 1842 she 
is not a person.... 

And as to the cooking of food, while 
men, no doubt, have contributed much 
to the enlargement of the menu and 
have great skill in its preparation, it 
does not require a very great effort of 
the memory to recall many a man’s 
tribute to his mother’s accomplishment 
in that line, even if it is at the expense 
of his wife’s feelings. .. . 

If the article is a sample of Mr. 
Crowell’s interest in feminism, we would 
feel impelled to say, “If the Lord will 
protect us from our friends, we can 
take care of our enemies.” 

N. CORNELIA CRITCHER 

Estero, Florida. 


DR: TO 1 RIB 


Mr. Crowell, in turning, omitted an 
argument in his re-arraignment of men 
and women—the primary debit account, 
by the way: one costal slat! Could the 

entleman tell us whether Adam loaned 
it willingly or willy nilly? There is no 
record of the will. 
M. S. Cook 


Chillicothe, Ohio. 


THE TRAINING OF EXPERIENCE 


The article is certainly a forcibly ex- 
prest opinion. The editor states he feels 
sure that many readers will not agree 
with it. I think most readers—male 
readers at least—will agree with the 
major part of it. But what if they do? 
One may believe most of the statements 
made, and yet have room for a few op- 
posing opinions which will outweigh 
them. Hitherto the suffragets have 
made their biased statements, and now 
somebody speaks for the other side— 
nee te GE... 

“Women are still rather barbaric in 
their natures.” How long did it take to 
remove the barbarism from man—if it 
is out yet? “Their truthfulness under 
oath is doubted.” Did it not take ages 
to convince man that honesty is the best 
policy? “They are not loyal to one an- 
other.” Hard knocks alt have made 
man loyal, and woman has been shield- 
ed from hard knocks. “They are not 
industrious except under compulsion.” 
They work longer hours than man will 
consent to. The difference is that man 
concentrates and works steadily, as 
team work compels, while woman. takes 
it easier, does several things at once, 
and keeps it up longer, as home work 
requires. “They are not punctual” and 
“are not likely to recognize rules of 
warfare.” Only the hard knocks re- 
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ceived from contact with one another 
have endowed man with these qualities. 

But now that war is abandoned and 
the competition of peace is to take its 

lace, woman must take her part, and 
oo can she be educated to do so ex- 
cept by practice? The old-fashioned 
housewife who knew only clothes, sew- 
ing, cooking and children is obsolete. 
Men want in their wives a companion 
with some intelligence. How did men 
learn? Did they not meet, and bargain, 
and discuss, and vote? Did not these 
things teach them to understand the 
other man’s point of view, and to abide 
by the will of the majority, and to act 
according to recognized rules, and to 
be generally honest in their dealings? 
And woman must meet, and bargain, 
and discuss, and vote, and she must do 
so for quite a time, too, before she ac- 

uires the same standards as man. And 
she must acquire them, or progress 
must turn backward. 

And the benefit will be to man as 
much as to woman. When he permits 
woman to take part with him in the 
intellectual work of the day, of which 
the vote is only one expression, he will 
be rewarded by a wife who will be 
something better than a grown-up baby, 
and can materially assist him in bear- 
ing his part in the world’s work. And 
that result will be worth while. 

FRANKLIN J. WARD 

New Dorp, New York. 


HE KNOWS HOW WOMEN FEEL 


Tho disagreeing with nearly every- 
thing said by Chester T. Crowell, I 
cannot escape considerable sympathy 
with him, for the reason that he is evi- 
dently suffering, and suffering badly, 
from the same sex indignation and in- 
ny sex pride that intelligent women 
ave endured for many generations. He 
resents charges of corruption, brutal- 
ity and immorality against his sex just 
as women have always resented char 
of pettiness, incompetency and inferior 
mentality against theirs. More than 
once I have felt resentment similar to 
Mr. Crowell’s when I have heard some 
man who had probably selected his wife 
for her “feminine charm” and lack of 
a “strong mind” say to her sneeringly, 
“Oh, you women can’t be logical.” ... 

Mr. Crowell cites English militancy 
as a proof that women are still bar- 
baric. How about the barbarism of 
men, who have in all ages not only 
smashed things but also destroyed life 
to obtain justice for themselves, and of 
the very modern men who stimulate 
war for territorial and commercial 
gain? 

SARAH GRAHAM BOWERMAN 
Washington, D. C. 


STENOGRAPHERS AND WIVES 


We concede the statement that most 
wives are poor business managers and 
that in dealing with them in a business 
way many of them are found full of 
tricks of which we are not proud. How- 
ever, we contend again that the wife 
reflects the husband. How few homes 
there are in which there is a perfect un- 
derstanding concerning finances; how 
few homes in which any effort is made 
toward a business-like management of 
affairs. Most business men confide more 
in their stenographers than in their 
wives, but I have noticed that in select- 
ing a wife a man hasn’t a “lick of 
sense.” He pretends that he admires a 
conscientious, industrious, sensible girl, 
but when it comes to marrying I notice 
that the more foolish a girl is and the 
more she rats her hair the quicker she 


gets married. However, that is another 
question, only a man must ‘not complain 
when wives are their own choosing, and 
when there is such an ever-increasing 
host of conscientious, capable, indus- 
trious, careful, energetic and business- 
like women in the spinster class. 

Woman is not asking for appreciation 
—we ask only for an equal opportunity 
with men to perfect ourselves to the 
highest degree of efficiency in what- 
ever field we labor. 

ISABELL HORAHAN 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 


THE STERNER VIRTUES 


... The fact is, men and women have 
awakened to a new consciousness of the 
solidarity of human society, and become 
aware that woman, in some way, was a 
misfit. Back of all the economic neces- 
sities forcing women to the front, lies 
the fact that modern times have woven 
a theory of women which didn’t fit the 
facts, and one of the fallacies is, that 
we are the “weaker” sex. Weaker, of 
course, in muscles, and if you like, in 
that quality of the brain which ratioci- 
nates. This fine word exactly expresses 
what I mean; a man ratiocinates—and 
theorizes; a woman reasons swiftly to 
a single end and “gets there” with a 
~~ which leaves man breathless. .. . 

eligion has yet to teach the sterner 
virtues to women—something more pos- 
itive and personal to our own charac- 
ters than submission, almsgiving and 
resignation. ... 
Mary D. SHAPLEIGH 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM 


Why is Mr. Chesty Growl growling? 
He enjoys residence in a state that fa- 
vors men as to rty rights—per- 
haps is a lone star himself, so feels 
especially tender to those who are “not 
as good as their wives.” ... 

Woman’s high ideal of man is hurt 
when the ‘“‘Worm” calls the heroes in 
the “Titanic” disaster “just ordinary 
men.” ,Men are never “just ordinary” 
to women except while they eat. 

Mr. Growl wants women “to tell the 
men that they feel ready for wider activ- 
ities and greater responsibilities.” Could 
there be any greater responsibilities 
than the men and children that the 
already have? Moreover, women will 
never “tell men”—it never did work and 
never will—men resent women telling. 
When women have things to tell they 
tell the Lord, which probably accounts 
for the fact that they are the praying 
factor in society while men are the 
“fraternal organizers.” 

ONE WOMAN 
(Owner of one husband and one child). 


NONSENSE ON BOTH SIDES 


It is true that the pendulum has 
swung too far in one direction and set 
the times a bit out of gear. It is true 
that the attack on men by some women, 
the talk of a “man-made world,” “man- 
made laws,” and that sort of thing is 
absurdly exaggerated and unjust; the 
accusations that most men are diseased 
and nearly all men immoral, tyrannical 
and brutal, are hysterical and not based 
on reason. Much that Mr. Crowell says 
of the suffrage movement cannot be de- 
nied; foolish sentimentality and gross 
unfairness abound; but what great 
movement was ever inaugurated with- 
out a great deal of loose statement and 
exaggerated talk on both sides? And 
in this instance surely no more nonsense 
has been talked by the suffragists than 
by the antis. ... 


As for “resourcefulness,” what man 
can deny that woman is resourceful who 
has seen her fish out olives with a hat- 
pin, drive tacks with the heel of a slip- 
per or clean his pipe with a hair-pin? 


“Fully 50 per cent of men have to 
take a hand in the family finances to 
keep the household out of bankruptcy.” 


I venture to say that any woman could 
run a household for women for half 
what it would cost to run the same 
household composed of men; it is the 
demands of the men of the family that 
make such raids on the family ex- 
chequer; it is they who uire perfec- 
tion of food and service which women 
know can only be had at great cost; it is 
the man who can’t understand why a 
maid of all work cannot broil a steak 
like the one he gets at his club; it is his 
liquors, cigars, automobiles that keep 
down the housekeeping allowance and 
make the wife eat milk toast for dinner 
when her husband is out to help catch 
up on the butcher’s bill. . . 

As for the “Titanic,” wh 
in acting like gentlemen? 
the “Bourgogne”? ... 
HARRIET T. COOKE 
Orange, New Jersey 


VERMONT ANSWERS TEXAS 


I think it is in Texas where the man 
has. absolute control of all his wife’s 
7 5 also of her property and chil- 
dren. It is in this state where the age 
of consent is only fifteen. There is no 
female suffrage of any sort in Texas, 
the laws are all man-made. Naturally 
with such a condition existing women 
of that commonwealth might be saying 
things about the men that would not be 
altogether of a complimentary charac- 
ter. 


‘this pride 
hat about 


In regards to his statement that for 
several thousand years women had been 
bearing children with only prayer to 
assist them thro the t crisis, I beg 
to remind him of the midwives who 
were a mighty host even in the days of 
Moses. As the mother of five children, I 
will say that to the best of my knowl- 
edge, both by experience and observa- 
tion, the crisis referred to is not now, 
or ever has been, a season of prayer 
with women. All prayer connected with 
this, her greatest service to the world, 
has been ore and afterward. If she 
has time or inclination for meditation 
during the crisis it is generally to pon- 
der why men are born anyhow... . 

(Mrs.) Harriet A. CoRKRAN 
Middlebury, Vermont. 


WE DON’T NEED TO 


I note your invitation to comment, 
and in reply would say that I am per- 
fectly willing, after reading The Inde- 

endent for many years, to leave him 
in the hands of the editorial staff of 
The Independent, and “may God have 
mercy on his soul!” 

A WoMAN MINISTER 


IT TURNED ONCE TOO OFTEN 


Mr. Crowell, in his recent assumption 
of the role of infuriated worm, takes his 
stand upon two theses. He declares (1) 
that man is a more valuable unit of 
society than a woman, and (2) that in 
the course of his normal life a man 
contributes more to the world than she. 

Mr. Crowell’s arguments are self- 
destructive. If the first is true the sec- 
ond is not. 

For woman in the course of her nor- 
mal life contributes to the world in ad- 
dition to every other contribution that 
“more valuable unit of society”—a man. 

For A’ THAT 


























THE FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


A PRIMER FOR THE INDIVIDUAL TAXPAYER 


DEFINITIONS 

Income. Compensation for per- 
sonal service, gains and profits from 
business, trade, sales or dealing in 
property, interest, rent and divi- 
_dends, including the income from, 
but not the value of, property ac- 
quired by gift, bequest, devise, or 
descent. 

Taxable Income. Income which ac- 
crues within the year for which the 
tax is paid, whether actually received 
or not. 


Normal Tax. One per cent upon 
net income of more than $3000, 
or, in the case of married couples, 
aggregate net income of more than 
$4000. 

Super-Tax. An additional tax on 
net income in excess of $20,000 as 
follows: 

$20,000 

50,000 

75,000 

100,000 

250,000 


to $50,000—1 per 
to 75,000—2 per 
to 100,000—3 per 
to 250,000—4 per 
to 500,000—5 per cent 
500,000 and over —6 per cent 


Return. A statement made on a 
blank prepared for the purpose, of 
gross income, deductions, exemption, 
and computed tax. 


Specific Exemption. For single 
persons a sum of $3000 which may 
be deducted from the net income 
before the tax is computed. For mar- 
ried persons living together a sum 
of $4000 which may be deducted 
from the aggregate income of hus- 
band and wife. (See note 2 below.) 


Income Taxed at Source. All per- 
sons, firms, corporations and com- 
panies paying fixt periodical in- 
comes to persons subject to tax must 
withhold from such persons the nor- 
mal tax on such income and pay it to 
the government. This includes in- 
come in the form of salaries and 
wages, rent, interest on mortgages, 
income from trust funds, estates, and 
properties in the hands of receivers 
and conservators. 


cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 


QUESTIONS 


Who must pay an income tax?— 
Every person residing in the United 
States whether or not a citizen there- 
of, and every citizen of the United 
States whether residing at home or 
abroad, who has an income of over 
$3000 (if single) or $4000 (if mar- 
ried. (See note 2 below.) 

Who must make a return?—Only 
those persons subject to the tax. (See 
note 2 below.) Persons with an in- 
come, including dividends from cor- 
porations, of less than twenty thou- 
sand dollars, whose income aside from 
dividends from corporations does not 


. exceed three thousand dollars (if 


married four thousand) need make 
no return. 


How does the individual obtain 
blank form for making the return?— 
By applying, either by mail, enclos- 
ing postage for reply, or in person, 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue 
for the district in which his business 
is carried on, or, if he have no place 
of business, the district in which he 
resides. The collector for the district 
may be found in the nearest large 
city, or any bank will furnish his ad- 
dress. 

How is the return made ?—By fill- 
ing out the blank furnished by the 
Collector of Internal Revenue, with 
a statement of (1) gross income, (2) 
deductions, (3) specific exemption. 
After the deductions have been made 
the specific exemption is subtracted 
from the resulting net income. This 
leaves the taxable income on which 
is computed the normal tax of 1 per 
cent. Persons whose incomes includ- 
ing dividends from corporations does 
not exceed twenty thousand dollars, 
need not include in his returns divi- 
dends for corporations. 

If the taxable income is in excess 
of $20,000, an additional super-tax 
(see definitions above) is computed 
on the excess. 

What deductions may be made?— 
(1) The amount of dividends of cor- 
porations subject to tax, (2) the 
amount of income on which the nor- 
mal tax has been “deducted at the 
source” and (3) taxes and certain 
specific expenses and losses. 

When is the return made?—On or 
before March Ist. 

To whom is it made?—To the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue from 
whom blanks were obtained. (See 
above.) 

When is the tax paid?—Notifica- 
tion of assessment will be sent to 
persons subject to the tax, on or be- 
fore June 1st. The tax must be paid 
on or before June 30th, and failure 
to pay at that time is followed by 
heavy penalties. : 

What special provision has been 
made for the year 1913?—-For the 
year 1913, the tax shall be computed 
on the net income accruing from 
March ist to December 31st inclu- 
sive, being five-sixths of the calendar 
year. If the net income for that pe- 
riod exceeds five-sixths of $3000, or 
$2500, or, in the case of a married 
person five-sixths of $4000, or 
$3333.33, the person receiving such 
income is or may be assessed. 

Also, in 1913, tax has been deduct- 
ed at the source only since Novem- 
ber Ist, so the deduction of income 


from dividends, salaries, and other 
income taxable at the source must 


-only include that received during the 


two months from November Ist to 
December 31st. 

In the case of tax. deducted at the 
source how shall the individual ob- 
tain benefit of exemption and deduc- 
tion?—Not less than thirty days 
prior to the day on which the return 
of his income is due he must file with 
the person who is required to with- 
hold and pay the tax for him a signed 
notice on a blank prepared for the 
purpose claiming the benefit of such 
exemption. He also must file with 
the person who is required to with- 
hold and pay the tax for him or the 
collector of the district a return no- 
tice of his annual profits and income 
from all other sources and also the 
deductions asked for in order to ob- 
tain the benefit of the specific deduc- 
tions. 

NOTES 

Several important points under the 
law have not been definitely deter- 
mined, and, as severe penalties attach 
to persons who fail to comply with 
the law, definite decisions may be 
expected from the Treasury Depart- 
ment before the date for filing the 
returns—March Ist. 

The most important questions of 
doubt are: (1) What amount of in- 
come requires the recipient thereof 
to file a return; (2) the form of filing 
returns for married couples. 

(1) While the law states that a 
return shall be made by each person 
subject to the tax imposed and hav- 
ing a net income of $3000 or over 
for the taxable year, except as there- 
inafter provided, it states later, in a 
proviso, that in either case above 
mentioned, no return of income not 
exceeding $3000 shall be required. 
As this proviso omits the word “net,” 
it is possible that the government 
may require a return in all cases 
where the gross income exceeds 
$3000 or conceivably, for the year 
1913, where the gross income for the 
ten month period exceeds $2500. The 
instructions printed on the blank re- 
turn do not so state, but the matter 
has not been definitely settled as yet 
by the Treasury Department. 

(2) In regard to the returns of 
married couples the Treasury De- 
partment has issued a regulation 
“T. D. 1923” which clearly rules that 
aggregate net income in excess of 
$4000 received by husband and wife 
is taxable altho neither one receives 
$3000 separately. This regulation has 
been questioned as exceeding the 
scope of the law, but, until it is re- 
voked or is set aside by the courts, it 
represents the law. 
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RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION 


The Amherst lectures on the Wil- 
liam Brewster Clark Foundation 
make far better reading than such 
lectures usually do, for Professor 
Shotwell has a limpid style which 
carries his rich store of learning in 
solution instead of keeping it in tur- 
bid suspension or precipitating it 
as insoluble footnotes at the bottom 
of the page. He is a historian of the 
modern school, but does not, like too 
many of the school, believe it neces- 
sary to break with the literary tradi- 
tions of the profession and to adopt 
the style of a statistician in order to 
prove his modernness. 

Professor Shotwell’s method is 
that of the anthropologist, which con- 
sists in reducing the phenomena in 
question to its simplest terms, that 
is, its most primitive forms, and trac- 
ing these down thru the ages. He re- 
fers the entire fabric of religious be- 
liefs, emotions and ritual to the first 
thrill of the savage confronted with 
the mysterious or (to use the au- 
thor’s favorite term) the un-under- 
stood. With this thrill began both 
science and religion. But the methods 
of science and religion sharply dif- 
fered and thus has come about an 
immemorial conflict between the two 
forces, a conflict not so much about 
specific conclusions as about attitude. 
While religion consecrated the emo- 
tions instigated by mystery, sur- 
rounded them with cults, embodied 
them in taboos and justified them 
with creeds, science has impatiently 
endeavored to dissipate mystery al- 
together and fill its place with the 
known and tested. 

Acording to the author the victory 
has been on the side of rationalism; 
a very recent victory but overwhelm- 
ing. Savage life is dominated entire- 
ly by religious motives. Even the 
highly civilized people of classical 
antiquity are “in all things too su- 
perstitious.” But one department of 
civilization after another has ration- 
alized itself. The secular state began 
about the thirteenth century; the 
physical sciences escaped one by one 
from the bondage of obscurantism; 
schools and charitable institutions 
were freed from religious control, 
and, with the great material tri- 
umphs of modern science forced upon 
their attention, the immemorially re- 
ligious Orient has abandoned the old 
gods, not for Christianity but for en- 
gineering. So the twentieth century 
finds the religious sentiment still 
strong in itself, but with its control 
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of human institutions and of daily 
life gone forever. 

Professor Shotwell’s summary of 
the development of human thought 
is excellently stated, but it seems to 
us that the terms he uses are quite 
misleading. From our point of view 
there has been a parallel evolution of 
both science and religion and it is 
a question which has made most prog- 
ress from the original undifferenti- 
ated protyle out of which they both 
arose. When the author talks about 
science he means always modern 
science, not the science of the an- 
cients. But when he talks about re- 
ligion he means primarily the re- 
ligion of the ancients, not the reli- 
gion of the modern man. He casually 
admits this in one passage: “Religion 
is interpreted by the courts of the 
United States as a personal relation- 
ship between God’and man, an idea 
unthinkable to Roman or Japanese.” 
Very good, but why not take the defi- 
nition of the United States courts in- 
stead of the other conception, if in- 
deed it is desirable to call such dif- 
ferent things by the same name? If 
he had used the word “religion” in 
its ordinary instead of its anthropo- 
logical sense, that is, as meaning 
what those who profess to have it 
mean by it, then his thesis would 
have been reversed and he would 
have described the growth of religion 
from the savage who had none of it, 
and the ancients who had little, down 
thru the Christian.era during which 
it has gained in strength and purity 
until now it has burst all bounds and 
extends far beyond its name. 


The Religious Revolution of Today, 
y James T. Shotwell. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.10. 


HOME 


Apart from the fact that no one is 
supposed to know who wrote it, 
Home is far from startling. There 
are two distinct plots which skip 
about from continent to continent in 
a blind and random sort of way— 
sometimes bumping each other and 
causing a momentary friction, but 
generally keeping decently apart and 
culminating in consecutive chapters 
at the end. Gerry Lansing marries in 
such a casual, social sort of way that 
no one suspects the presence of love 
—not even the lovers themselves. The 
marriage is followed by petty difficul- 
ties and jealousies which send Gerry 
in despair to Brazil where he suc- 
cumbs to the temptations of a South 
American girl of ‘rather primi- 
tive ways. After three years she 
and the child are conveniently 


drowned in flood time which en- 
ables Gerry to go home and be for- 
given. Alan Wayne, the other hero, 
who appears to commute regularly 
between New England and Africa, 
ends by realizing a hitherto latent 
idyllic love (not quite in keeping 
with his early habits) for a girl of 
twenty who is almost but not quite 
his cousin. 

The important characters are all 
colorless, and more or less inter- 
changeable; most of them seem anx- 
ious for the author to hurry them 
along and be done with them. They 
all seem to know how everything is 
coming out, just as the reader does. 
The one or two persons who really 
appear to live during their brief per- 
formance are minor creatures who 
have nothing whatever to do with 
the story. Notable among these are 
Kemp, a Texas cowboy about whom 
hangs something approaching atmos- 
phere, and the Lansings’ butler. 

The South American part of the 
setting is done with a good deal of 
skill and a touch which shows knowl- 
edge of the country. If we might haz- 
ard a guess as to the authorship of 
Home, we should suggest Edwin 
Norton Gunsaulus, ex-consul of the 
United States at Pernambuco. 


Home, an anonymous novel. New 
York: The Century Company. $1.30. 


AN AMERICAN COMPOSER 


Probably no music-maker of 
American birth has ever achieved a 
greater popularity thruout the length 
and breadth of this land than 
Ethelbert Nevin, who must have been 
beloved of the gods since he was per- 
mitted to dwell among men only for 
the short span of thirty-eight years. 
His lilting little piano piece “Narcis- 
sus” and his song of “The Rosary” 
have circled the world, and still seem 
fresh and beautiful. These are not 
his best creations, and their popular- 
ity may wane some day, but the man 
who wrote them was an artist truly 
and delicately responsive to the urg- 
ings of a beautiful soul to share his 
joy with his fellows by singing new 
songs as individual and sincere as 
they are daintily graceful and charm- 
ing. It is well to have in the perma- 
nency of print a memoir of such a 
man, lest the manner of man he was 
should be forgotten and his work 
undervalued. And it is a successful 
and delightful memoir that Mr. 
Vance Thompson, the composer’s 
lifelong friend, has given us in The 
Life of Ethelbert Nevin, from His 
Letters and His Wife’s Memories. 
In bringing together Nevin’s letters 
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and connecting them with a narra- 
tive of his student days in America 
and Europe, his travels and trials 
pending his slow-growing success, 
Mr. Thompson while performing a 
labor of love has accomplished the 
difficult feat of making the reader 
acquainted with the man Nevin, a 
real and very lovable man. The por- 
trait is largely a self-revelation, to 


~ be sure, but Mr. Thompson deserves 


full credit for the skill and good taste 
with which he has used the materials 
placed in his hands. 
The Life of Ethelbert Nevin, from 
His Letters and His Wife’s Mem- 


ories, by Vance Thompson. Boston: 
The Boston Music Company. $2.75. 


LITERARY NOTES 
Those who are puzzled by the present 
revival of mysticism in literature and 
philosophy will find help in the Cam- 
bridge Manual by C. P. E. Spurgeon 
on Mysticism in English Literature. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 40 cents. 


War and Waste, by David Starr Jor- 
dan, is a series of discussions and argu- 
ments dealing chiefly with the economic 
and political aspects of war and peace. 
Vivid and journalistic in style, idealis- 
tic in conception, sensible and sound. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.85. 


A new edition of Peer Gynt by Hen- 
rik Ibsen has just been added to the 
“Modern Drama” series, by Edwin 
Bjérkman. The play has been trans- 
lated in the original meter. There is an 
introduction by A. Ellis Roberts. 

Mitchell Kennerly, $1.25. 


He who essays to follow Dr. Gordon 
as he probes the depths of thought and 
soars in high altitudes of imaginative 
discourse will find no easy task before 
him, but perseverance will bring a rich 
reward. The sermons in Revelation and 
the Ideal review and illuminate many 
aspects of the subject and are full ‘of 
insight, strength and noble passion. It 
is a real joy to read the utterances of 
one who does not for a single moment 
swerve from his idealism, and yet never 
fails to face the facts of life as they are. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., $1.50. 


In Folk of the Woods, a book for 
children by Lucius Crocker Pardee, the 
writer once saved a tree from a vine 
destined to sap its strength. Be- 
cause of that favor the tree promised 
to reveal some of the secrets of the 
woods. Much information has_ been 
poetically utilized, and the text is full 
of poetic feeling. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., $2. 

Three new volumes in the “Short 
Course Series” contain popular ex- 
positions of some of the most impor- 
tant parts of the Old Testament. In 
various portions of the Psalter canon 
J. Vaughan finds A Mirror of the 
Soul in its changing moods and aspira- 
tions, Prof. A. C. Welch gives an ad- 
mirable interpretation of The Story of 
Joseph with individual and social ap- 
plications, and Dr. Charles F. Aked 
discourses upon the significance of The 
Divine Drama of Job. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 60 cents each. 
























NABISCO 


> Sugar 


Wafers 


make an irresistible appeal to 
the palate. These bewitching 
dessert confections are made 
for the joyful occasion, the 
social gathering, the feast. 


ADORA — Another dessert 
confection invariably popular 
with the hostess. These little 
wafers are pleasing to look 
upon, entrancing to the taste, 
whether served with desserts 
or caten as a confection. 


FESTINO —Their resem- 
blance to an actual almond is 
most attractive. FESTINO 
conceals beneath the most deli- 
cate of shells an enticing sweet- 
ened, almond-flavored filling. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— 
A dessert confection. An un- 
usually pleasing chocolate- 
covered sweet with a filling of 
creamy goodness. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 























WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 
| MISS DAVIES, Principal, Washington, Conn. 
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Educated Spanish-American would like to do correspond- 
ence and translation. Expert in scientific and commercial work. 
Bestreterences. F, J, Manrique,70 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


Autograph °f Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
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WHAT 15 CENTS WILL DO 


The little matter of 15c in stamps will bring you the 
Pathfinder for 13 weeks on trial. The Pathainder is 
an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation's Capital, for 
the Nation ; now in its Bist year of increasing success. The 
paper fills the bill without emptying the purse ; it costs but $1 
ayear. If you want to keep posted on what is going on in 
the world, at the least expense of time and muney, this is 
your means. If you want a paper in your home which is sin- 
cere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
yours. If yuu would appreciate a paper which puts every- 

thing clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is at last. Send only 15c 
to show that you might like such a paper and we will send 
the Pathfinder A probation 13 weeks. The 15c does 
not we are glad to invest in New Friends. 

Or send $1 $1 on full year; oie back any time 
ifnot satisfied. Address NDER, Box I, 

Washington, D.C 
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BLUE SKY LAWS 


The Federal Circuit Court at Detroit, 
composed of three judges, has decided 
that Michigan’s Blue Sky law is uncon- 
stitutional because of its unwarranted 
interference with the freedom of the 
individual and with interstate com- 
merce. This law was tested by the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association, a com- 
paratively new organization, and among 
the plaintiffs were several prominent 
New York banking firms. The associa- 
tion’s counsel asserts that the effect of 
this decision will be the invalidation of 
similar statutes in fourteen other states, 
and that it will restrain the legisla- 
tures of several states in which bills for 
such laws are pending. 

Some time ago the association, seeing 
the drift of legislation on this subject, 
prepared a draft of a bill which it was 
willing to accept, but states have pre- 
ferred to copy the first and most drastic 
of such statutes. We suspect that the 
original legislation was suggested in 
part by the swindles of certain scoun- 
drels who claim to be Wall Street bank- 
ers or members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, who sell worthless stock thru 
the mails, and who in this way robbed 
the American people of $129,000,000 in 
the last two years. 

The bills which have become laws are, 
as a rule, too severe in their effect upon 
honest bankers who are engaged in the 
sale of bonds and other securities. As 
a rule, also, they give too much power 
to one state officer. They interfere with 
and impede the transaction of legiti- 
mate business, and the people of the 
states where these laws have been en- 
acted gain nothing by this, but lose 
something. The members of the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association desire to 
prevent the robbery of the public by 
dishonest sellers of stocks and bonds 
that have little or no value, but at the 
same time they desire to enjoy reason- 
able freedom in their own business. 
Legislative committees that are fram- 
ing Blue Sky laws should ascertain the 
association’s views. An, agreement can 
be reached, yielding a statute that will 
check dishonest ‘‘promoters” without 
subjecting honest bankers to inconven- 
ience and undue restraint. 


THE FRISCO FAILURE 


A prominent daily newspaper in New 
York comments upon the Frisco failure 
in an editorial article entitled “Run 
and Ruined by Wall Street.” While it 
is true that the aid of New York bank- 
ers was sought for the marketing of 
securities, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s investigation plainly 
showed that the offenses which caused 
the company’s downfall were committed 
in the Southwest, by controlling officers 
of the company, in association with 
bankers of St. Louis. These were the 
men (B. F. Yoakum, chairman of the 
board, included) who formed the syndi- 
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cates that unloaded new lines upon the 
Frisco, taking large personal profits by 
means of the transactions. 

The directors who made great gains 
in this way, acting both as buyers and 
as sellers, were residents of St. Louis 
or other Southwestern cities, and their 
operations were financed by a St. Louis 
banking institution. The company was 
aided by New York bankers who mar- 
keted its securities from time to time 
(and who assert in a published state- 
ment that they have not been justly 
treated in the Commission’s report), 
but Wall Street does not deserve to 
be held responsible for the flagrant 
offenses of Yoakum and the directors 
and Southwestern bankers associated 
with him. 


SOLD IN ITALY 


To an American manufacturing com- 
pany was given, last week, an order for 
45,000 tons of pipe to be used in the 
construction of an aqueduct in the 
Apulian district of Italy. In securing 
this order, the successful manufacturers 
overcame the competition of French, 
German and English bidders. In this 
transaction there is no argument 
against the recent reduction of our 
tariff on iron and steel products, or for 
giving to the American manufacturer 
of pipe any tariff protection whatever. 
It should be considered by those who 
assert that the iron and steel industry 
here has suffered by reason of the re- 
cent tariff changes. 


FREE RAILROAD SERVICE 


Because so much importance is at- 
tached by many persons to the action 
which is to be taken by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission concerning the 
Eastern railroad companies’ application 
for permission to increase their freight 
rates, the hearings now in progress at- 
tract much attention. While several 
large associations of shippers have 
asked that the desired permission be 
granted, the hearings are disclosing 
considerable opposition, notably on the 
part of producers and consumers of 
bituminous coal. The gas companies of 
many cities object, asserting that the 
desired increase would compel an in- 
crease of their prices to consumers. No- 
tice has virtually been given that the 
State of Iowa, if the freight rates should 
be made higher, would seek to force a 
reduction (within the state, at least) 
by legislation. 

We referred last week to the Com- 
mission’s decision relating to the apply- 
ing companies’ allowances on account of 
tap lines, or short branches to indus- 
trial plants. These amount to about 
$15,000,000 a year. They are held to be 
unlawful, and the companies now un- 
derstand that they must be discontin- 
ued. The revenue thus gained will be 
about equal to the recent additions to 
cost of operation on account of wage 
increases and full crew laws. 


What may prove to be another ob- 
stacle now appears in the Commission’s 
announced purpose to inquire as to 
other grants of service without cost, to 
large shippers. These grants are shown 
in ferry car service and certain forms 
of lighterage. Commissioner Harlan 
says it has been ascertained that for 
many large shippers there is free de- 
livery at the store door. Obviously, this 
is discrimination against small shippers. 
A discontinuance of ‘‘these free serv- 
ices,” the Commissioner asserts, “would 
save the carriers millions of expense 
annually.” The inquiry to be made must 
delay the Commission’s decision. 

It is quite plain now that the Com- 
mission expects to prove that the com- 
panies can add to their revenue (or can 
save) a very large sum, possibly $20,- 
000,000 or $25,000,000 a year, by dis- 
continuing the tap line allowances and 
the various grants of free service, and 
that the changes indicated must be 
made. The question then will be whether 
the additional revenue, or the reduction 
of expenditure, so affects the situation 
that convincing arguments for an in- 
crease of rates can still be presented. 








It is expected that the Cape Cod 
Canal will be open for small craft next 
summer. 


There are now 7501 national banks, 
and about 6000 of them have applied 
for membership in the new Federal Re- 
serve system. 


A recent report of the Department of 
Agriculture shows the number of beef 
cattle in this country has been de- 
creased by 5,323,000, or 12% per cent, 
since 1910. 


The Tax Commissioners of the county 
in which Cleveland, Ohio, is situated, 
have placed upon John D. Rockefeller’s 
personal property a tentative valuatign 
of $900,000,000 and are striving to col- 
lect from him a tax of $12,690,000. They 
assert that he is a legal resident of the 
city for purposes of taxation. 


Fifty members of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association have sailed from 
New York for a tour of three months 
in the principal countries of South 
America. Their purpose is to become 
familiar with the needs and business 
methods of those countries, and to learn 
how the sales of United States goods 
there may be increased. 


The following dividends are an- 
ncunced: 


Federal Light and Traction Company, pre- 
—, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable Febru- 
ary 

General Chemical Company, common, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable March 2. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, common, 
ay 8 per cent, payable March 2. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, preferred, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable February 16. 

Pratt & Whitney a, aan quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable February 16. 

J. G. White Management Corporation, pre- 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable March 1. 

Butterick Company, three-quarters of one per 
cent, payable 2. 

The J. G. White Engineering Corporation, gt 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable March 
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The Elements 
of Debating 


By LEVERETT S. LYON 





@ A high-school manual, giving 
detailed instruction in the art of 
debating. The planning and com- 
position of an argument are dis- 
cussed at length, and noteworthy 
examples are quoted and analyzed. 
A bibliography leads the way toa 
wider study of the subject, and a 
list of suggested topics will prove 
useful in the arranging of debates. 
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The Breath of Life 


y 
D. O. HARRELL, M.D. 


We have all experienced the delightful sensation of inhaling a deep 
draught of fresh air upon leaving a stuffy, poorly ventilated room. It is like 
a draught of fresh, cold water when one is parched with thirst; like an 
appetizing meal to a starving man. 


The reason is the same in each case—a person may be starved for want 
of oxygen, just as he may be starved for food and water. In a closely 
crowded room the oxygen in the air quickly becomes exhausted, and the 
lack of it causes distress, dizziness, headaches. 


Persons who do not breathe deeply suffer in exactly the same way, 
because they get only a small amount of oxygen with each breath. The 
inevitable result is a weak, tired, run down condition, often followed by 
serious illness. We are constantly called upon to prescribe for cases of 
illness caused directly by oxygen starvation. Physicians know that not one 
person in twenty (possibly not one in a hundred) really breathes deeply. 


Every muscle, nerve and brain cell in our bodies depends for its health 
and vigor on an abundant supply of oxygen. The food you eat, before it 
can nourish you, must be combined with oxygen. Without this life-giving 
element the most tempting beefsteak would be of no more value to your 
body and nervous system than so much sawdust. 


That is why deep breathing is so important. Vigorous physical exer- 
cise is beneficial mainly because it makes one breathe deeply. It compels 
you to fill the lungs with long, deep breaths, and you feel the benefit of it 
because of the large amount of oxygen you have taken into the system. 


Unfortunately few persons have the strength and endurance to exercise 
vigorously enough to compel forceful breathing. In fact, few men and 
women after they have reached the age of thirty-five years can exercise 
thus vigorously. Hence common sense tells us that we should exercise our 
breathing muscles directly. 


Furthermore, Deep Breathing is a most powerful form of “Internal 
Exercise,” in that it directly stirs up the vital organs. It enables the 
weakest woman to invigorate her internal body as thoroughly as though she 
possessed the strength and endurance of a Hercules. 


The most interesting and accurate treatise on this subject that has 
come to my notice for many years, is a booklet entitled “Deep Breathing,” 
by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. It contains much common sense information 
on the subjects of Deep Breathing and Internal Exercise, and describes a 
number.of simple breathing exercises that are just the thing for a beginner. 

I believe that this little booklet gives us the real key to constitutional 
strength. The author’s theories evidently are based on wide experience, 
for they are profoundly scientific and thoroughly practical. I have had 
occasion to see them tested with great success with a number of my 
patients. Dr. von Boeckmann’s ad@gess is 2095 Tower Building, 110 West 
Fortieth Street, New York, and the booklet referred to will be mailed by 
him on receipt of ten cents in coin or stamps. I should like to be able to 
send a copy of it to every person that needs greater constitutional strength 
and better blood. The simple exercises it contains are of inestimable 











Write us for our 


Completely revised each month, 


250 Pages devoted to Copper, Railroad and Indus- 
trial Securities listed on the following Stock Ex- 
changes: 

New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Rochester, Winnipeg, St. Louis, Chicago, Pitts- 
jp Cleveland, Montreal, Toronto, Colorado 
Springs, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Washington, 
Spokane, Salt Lake and Los Angeles. 

Sent free on application. 


Information regarding any company furnished upon 
request. 


WIGGIN & ELWELL 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
55 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





value.—Adv. 
DIVIDENDS 
' | / % lowa Farm Mortgages 
THE J. & G. WHITE MANAGEMENT are just as safe as government bonds and pay 
: . twice the interest. Th rt ferred 
CORPORATION 2 by conservative lie insurance companies, and the 
Operating Managers. loans we offer in the fourm of first mortgages 


on lowa land are approved securities. We have 
43 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. a Kimited number of desirable loans that we can place at 5% per 


cent annual interest. Twenty-three years’ experience. We pay 
of 1% ak tee y uy ~ = Rng 1d particular attention to the needs of private investors. References 
ferred Stock of this Corporation, payable March | furnished. 


1, 1914, to stockholders of record at the close of | F, = 
1, 1914, ‘to stockholders of F. E. SHELDON & CO. Mount Ayr, lowa 


T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. ROW N? 
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THE BUTTERICK COMPANY, 
Butterick Building. 
New York City, February 4, 1914. 


he Board of Directors of this Company has For the Voice 


Y 
this day declared a Dividend of three-quarters of| Am blic speakers and singers the most popular throat 
one per cent. on its.capital stock outstanding, cunedy.” Ounvenians and prompt'y ghee, 
payable on March 2, 1914, to stockholders of rec- 5Jc, $1.00, Sample Free. 
ord on February 17, 1914, at three o’clock p. m. HN I. BROWN 


Cc. D. WILDDPR, Treasurer. 
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is under the supervision of the 











The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 


, BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


ae 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 














Send for 
EUROPE core $324.2" yvay" ORIENT 
booklet, free. Write today. Mediterranean route 
June 18, July 1 and 4. Montreal to Naples, June 
23. University Leadership. Party of 15. 
UNIVERSAL TOURS—A. St. Thomas, Ontario. 
through the chief 


DELTA TOUR Countries of Eu- 


rope. Terms f=clusive and prices moderate. Par- 

ties sailing in June gad July Write for Booklet 

anditineraries. FRANK R. SELLECK 
215 N. Monroe 8t., Peoria, Il. 





Expert guidance 





TRAVEL ANYWHERE 


ALONE OR IN PARTIES 
THE CHAUTAUQUA WAY 


1521 MARQUETTE BUILDING CHICAGO 








EUROPE %3,o3%.2074 

mited Parties 
Spring and summer tours for $300, $395» $530 
$785, $1,000. Spring tour in April. end for 
literature and booklets. 


PIERCE TOURIST CO., 1478 Broadway, N. Y. 


EUROPE-©°LY LAND, EGYPT. Seventeenth 
ne Oriental tour March 21. Twenty-ninth 
European tour June 23. Fine accommodations, 
modest rates 


REV. RAY ALLEN, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. 
TURRELL’S EUROPE 
OURS | $325 | 1914 
Plan now. Organizers wanted. 


$825-$500. June to Se 
of Romance Langs., 








Small parties. 
0. A. TURRELL, Prof. 
niv. of Arizona, Tucson. 


Shoreham Hotel 


Washington 





European Plan. Fireproof. 

Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cui- 
sine and service the best. 


R. 8. DOWNS, Manager. 





THE 
BUCKMINSTER 


645 Beacon Street 
Boston 


Situated at the junction of 
Beacon St., Commonwealth 
and Brookline Aves., over- 
looking the Charles River 
and the Back Bay Fens, the 
location of The Buckminster 
is unsurpassed, either for a 
permanent home, or for the 
accommodation of tourists 
visiting the city in Summer. 


Apartments of Two to Four Rooms with 
Bath. Either Furnished or Unfurnished 


Every Modern Convenience and Luxury 


P. F. BRINE, Manager 
Tel.. Back Bay 43350 


























THE ROSS HEALTH RESORT—In the pines of 
Long Island. Conveniences of a modern hotel. 
14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in the 
quiet of the country; no objectionable cases. Two 
resident physicians. 

Address DR. W. H. ROSS, Brentwood, L. I. 








The Baths 








Avoid the discomfort of an ocean voyage by taking the cure at 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


WATKINS-GLEN-ON-SENECA-LAKE 


In the Heart of the Lake Country. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs Health Resort and Hotel. 
The appointments, service and cuisine are the best. 


are given by skilled attendants under 
the direction of experienced physicians. 


Complete Hydrotherapeutic and Electrical Equipment. 
For descriptive Booklets address Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres., Watkins, N. Y. 











HOTEL 
SEYMOUR 


44-50 W. 45th St. and 43 W. 44th St. 








Apartments furnished or un- 
furnished. 


For Season or Yearly Rental. 


Rooms and Suites for Tran- 
sient Guests. 


Suite with Bath for two per- 
sons, $3.00 and up per day. 


Restaurant a la Carte at rea- 
sonable prices. 

















It is a very knowing child who resem- 
bles its richest relative-—Tit-Bits. 


“Is she good to the children?” 

“Very. She lets them do everything 
their father doesn’t want them to do.” 
-——Detroit Free Press. 


Wife—I am a bundle of nerves! 
Sympathetic Husband—Well, so long 
as the string doesn’t break, you will be 


| all right, my dear!—Judge. 


Ned—What did Miss Petite say after 
you kissed her? 
Ted—She told me to call on Friday 


| hereafter, because that was amateurs’ 


| 


night.—Judge. 


“And, oh, Mr. Brown, I didn’t get 
those shares you advised me to buy. 
The man wanted more for them than 
when they were new, so, of course, I 
didn’t take them.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


“Good sir, will you have soup or fish?” 
The waiter asked in tones judicial. 
The hungry diner said, “I wish 
You would not be so superficial.” 
—Mariner’s Advocate. 


If Eve came back to the world today, 
After being away this many a year, 
She’d probably turn to Adam and say: 

“The styles haven’t changed very 

much, my dear.” 
—Life. 

“My husband doesn’t care for grand 
opera.” 

“But I notice that he applauds vig- 
orously.” 

“He does that to keep awake.”—Sat- 
urday Journal. 


Jones—If Mr. Oldboy makes any such 
assertion I will denounce him as a liar. 

President—Mr. Jones, I call you to 
order. Our by-laws do not allow you 
to go that far. 

Jones—Then I call Mr. Oldboy a liar 
as far as it is permitted by the by-laws 
of this association.—Tit-Bits. 


SREP NEESER 
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IN THE INSURANCE 
WORLD 
BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 











GROUP INSURANCE 
The stock argument against group in- 


" surance advanced by the fraternal life 


insurance societies mainly consists in 
an appeal to the working classes that it 
is an attempt on the part of the old-line 
companies writing it to seduce members 
of the societies from their allegiance. 
The latter are warned against abandon- 
ing their fraternal insurance protection 
and are directed to the fact that retire- 
ment from the service of the factory or 
store covered by the group plan termi- 
nates the insurance of the person going 
out. They are told by the official organ 
of the Modern Woodmen of America 
that group insurance “is a snare and a 
delusion”; that it is temporary protec- 
tion only and they must not be “de- 
ceived into lapsing other life insur- 
ance”; and that apparently “the pur- 
pose back of the scheme is to get the 
unthinking man to lapse his other in- 
surance, especially that carried in a 
fraternal beneficiary society.” Continu- 
ing, this authority observes: 

“After a man becomes a part of the 
group covered, then, if a good risk, the 
old-line agent will approach him with 
another scheme for him to take out an 
individual policy. Group insurance is 
the poorest scheme of life insurance of- 
fered. It is both dishonest for the in- 
sured and unsafe for the company. The 
straight old-line policy is better, be- 
cause it comes nearer being honest. La- 
bor leaders are 


ing the members in their own organ- 
izations to be not deceived. Fraternal- 
ism should also beware of it.” 

Taken as a whole, these statements 


are about as baseless and reckless as | 


might be imagined. The writer does not 
hesitate to indulge in bald assertions 
and makes no attempt to support them 
with proofs, passing serenely from one 
dogmatic deliverance to another. The 
effect is to excite unwarranted appre- 
hension in the minds of men who pos- 
sess little or no information on the 
subject. 

The few life insurance companies 
which are writing group insurance have 
no desire to injure the interests of the 
fraternal societies. They are not mis- 
representing its terms and conditions. 

It is silly to assert that after a man 
becomes a part of the group covered he 
will then be approached by an old-line 
agent with another scheme for individ- 
ual insurance. The old-line representa- 
tive never waits for any such contingen- 
cy. He goes to all, those in and those 
out of “groups,” and pushes his busi- 
ness. 

It is absurd to charge that the plan 
is the poorest scheme of life insurance 
offered, because fraternal insurance is 
immeasurably poorer. The latter usu- 
ally undertakes to perform the impos- 
sible—to make two and two six or eight 





issuing warnings | 
against group insurance and caution- | 
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64th Annual Statement 


OF THE 


‘Etna Life Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


Life, Accident, Health, Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
JANUARY, 1, 1914 








ASSETS 
Real Estate acquired by fore- 

CloBure on nscecsccccceececs $23,825.67 
Office Building ........%..00. 543,246.17 
Cash on hand and in Banks.. 39711,591.87 
Stocks and Bonds............ 35,839,218.08 
Mortgages secured by Real 

DE sta nenéalee tes <eene0e 56,838,802.47 
Loans on Collateral........... 1,378,559-97 
Loans secured by policies of 

OO ER 10,135,945-77 
Interest due and accrued De-~ 

COMOET Slo TOTS e002 cc cvcveces 2,267,386.23 
Premiums in course of collec- 

tion and deferred Premiums  2,270,899.04 
Market Value of Securities over 

Book Value, less Assets not 

IE 509.6 Koslas vacseues 947.522.18 

Tete AGG ook. ccscess $113,956,907-45 





LIABILITIES 
Resceve, on Life, Endowment 
an sy ree $89,334,938.00 
Additional Reserve, not in- ae 
Chere Memases Me 795,702.00 
Premiums paid in advance, and 
other Liabilities ........... 913,163.61 
Unearned interest on Policy 
BE Rtshentivteereneceras 269,256.02 
ge ene 670,286.53 
Surplus reserved for special 
class of Policies and divi- 
dends to Policyholders pay- 
able on demand and during 
a eee eee 3.415,071.90 
Losses and Claims awaiting 
proof, and not yet due..... 716,207.90 
Unearned Premiums on Acci- 
dent, Health and Liability 
PEED nc coumasacbherecdanens 2,773,180.03 
Reserve for Liability claims. . 2,043,564.43 


Surplus to Policyholders...... 13,025,627.03 


Total Liabilities .........$113,956,9907.45 





INCOME IN 10913 
PUI, p ka:c0cicunssecseds ass $19,619,385.41 
71477,693.24 


Total Income in 1913.... $27,097,078.65 





DISBURSEMENTS IN 1913 


Payments to Policyholders.... $14,654,951.79 
ARES oc crrececceecesceevecees 638,629.68 
All other Disbursements...... 7,845,045.88 


Total Disbursements in 1913 $23,138,627.35 


The amortized value of the bonds as provided by the law of New York shows a value greater 
than the market value above given by $2,258,420.77. 








GAINS DURING 1913 


Increase in Surplus to Policyholders 


Increase in Premium Income __. 
Increase in Total'Income .. . 
Increase in Assets ..... 
Increase in Life Insurance in Force 


eee a§ 


1,235,293.88 
1,468,686.71 
3,146,719.18 
3,565,620.85 
20,608,868.39 


. ~ - . 





New Life Insurance Issued in 1913 


Life Insurance in Force, Jan. 1,1914 . 
Paid Policyholders since organization in 1850 . 


—and it has, wittingly and unwittingly, 
deceived hundreds of thousands who 
foolishly pinned their faith to the sen- 
timent of fraternalism instead of to the 
science of mathematics. True insurance 
fraternalism consists in keeping the 
promise to the hope as well as to the 
ear—in making the performance square 
with the promise—in having the money 
in hand to pay with when the widow 
and orphan call for it. 

Group insurance is all, not less, not 
worse than its advocates represent it. 
The group is the basis of the system. 
Every man in an insured group is cov- 
ered while he remains a member of that 
group. When he retires from it, thru 
change of occupation or employers, he 
is not insured unless in making the 
change he has entered another insured 
group. If he has not and desires to re- 
tain the insurance, he is at liberty to 


.... . $  61,641,180.15 
355,535,221.30 


247,786,602.00 





arrange with the company for individ- 
ual insurance and will have no trouble 
in doing so. 

The average man is a good risk phy- 
sically and is sound morally. He is en- 
titled to all the life insurance protection 
he can get. He cannot get too much, be- 
cause he cannot pay for it. No old-line 
company, therefore, endeavors to 
abridge the amount carried. Group in- 


“surance is not a crusade against fra- 


ternalism and the latter need not so 
much fear it as it need fear its own 
inherent defects. 


THREE STRONG COMPANIES 


The Aetna Life triumvirate, com- 
posed of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, the Aetna Accident and Lia- 
bility Company and the Automobile In- 
surance Company, all of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, is the most comprehensive in- 
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NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 


Statement January 1, 1914 





Capital Stock 





that iiatwkeerdageeesds gence tiescesaeen $2,000,000.00 
NED. i cn in ds ne bedanvh wine sé ee eee 8,140,335-93 
Reserve for Losses, Taxes and All Other Liabilities........ 962,984.72 
COD SORUUNU FUNEG . occc wadcdeccscaesecees Secbues 300,000.00 
PE EE 6 00640an0 sé Secetedeseeseseeebesinerexebes 4,082,440.88 

WO BE bo Gon tecedecktietee sens d0bebbsseweetan $15,485,761.53 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
$6,382,440.88 


Decrease in Market Values 


NE VUE 6 on vecswisvcvdcnnns senngnas $336,669.00 
Te PE ste ccscunendeessaeeceees dusebeaednas 503,089.00 
Increase in Reinsurance Reserve .............--eeeeee 0% 277,409.00 
Emcrense im Not Surplus .......ccccccce oe cocccccancess 185,236.00 
BMOUITOR L8G RAMS 2 occ cccccccccccccs cocsccsesccesecs 51.80 





JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. C. S. LANGDON, Ass’t Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Secretary. E. E. PIKE, Ass’t Secretary. 
D. LAYTON, Ass’t Secretary. F. B. SEYMOUR, Treasurer. 
T. MAXWELL, Ass’t Secretary. W. J. FREDRICK, Ass’t Treasurer. 


F. 
S. 





EXCESS LINES promptly covered with Foreign Stock Companies 
having assets aggregating over $80,000,000 and under exclusive 
arrangements with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds, London, 
independent of all other commitments. Send forms, list of 


companies, with amounts carried on identical property.§@ Quote 
rate and total insurance. 


S. L. WEED E. R. KENNEDY E. T. MOSTERT 
Underwriters’ Building, 123-133 William Street 
AMSTERDAM NEW YORK LONDON 


Licensed under Section 137 of the Insurance Law of New York 


in 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
DIVIDENDS | New York, February 4, 1914. 


The Board of Directors of NILES-B#EMENT- 
FEDERAL LIGHT & TRACTION CO. | POND COMPANY has this day declared the regu- 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 15. lar quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
No. 60 Broadway, New York, Feb. 4, 1914. | — CENT. wen , Ay ge < the 
The Board of Directors has this day declared | YOMpany, payable February, : e trans- 
the fifteenth quarterly dividend of one and one- | Sor weeks will close at 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
half per cent. on the preferred stock of the Fed- | = ay 4 5, a pe will + er at 10 o'clock 
eral fight & Traction Company, payable February | ™ the forenoon of February 17, 1914. 
28, 1914, to the stockholders of record as of the | CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 
close of business February 14, 1914. Checks will 
be mailed. Books for the transfer of the pre- | 
ferred stock of t.. company will not be closed. | 


L. C. GERRY, Treasurer. 











PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY. 
New York, February 4, 1914. 


The Board of Directors of PRATT & WHITNEY 


COMPANY bas this day declared the regular quar- 
GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 


25 Broad St., New York, January 30, 1914. | CENT. upon the PREFERRED STOCK of the 
A quarterly dividend of one and one-balf per | compeny. [= ge Ripey yt -R, ~M,. U 4 
cent. (14%) will be gels Bao, 2, 19 ~~. ~ | of February 5, 1914, and will reopen at 10 o’clock 
son_ockhondere, of Fears a0 3m Februnry | fy She Yorenon of Febrosey ie iO 
2 . z vs CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION, 
ei ft +ra nt, 


43 Exchange Place, New York. 
The regular quarterly dividend (fourth que) 











LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
St. Louis, Mo., January 28, 1914. | 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) | 
was this day declared upon the Common Stock | 
of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable on | 
March 2, 1914, to Common Stockholders of record | of 1%% has been declared on the preferred 
at the close of business on February 14, 1914. | of this Corporation, payable March 1, 1914, to 
Checks will be mailed. | stockholders of record February 20, 1914. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. H. 8. COLLETTE, Secretary. 








suring combination in this country for 
the reason that it issues coverage on 
every class of hazard embraced in the 
American system of insurance except 
that of fire. Thru one of these com- 
panies—the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany—it touches the fire insurance field 
in granting indemnities against loss or 
damage to automobiles. All three of 
these companies made substantial prog- 
ress in 1913. The Aetna Life closed the 
year with $113,956,997 of assets, a gain 
of $3,565,621; surplus, $13,025,627, a 
gain of $1,235,294; and insurance in 
force, $355,535,221, a gain of $20,608,- 
868. The Aetna Accident and Liability 
has assets of $3,083,698 and a surplus 
of $2,131,040, both items showing good 
increases over the figures of a year 
earlier. The financial exhibit of the Au- 
tomobile Insurance Company covers the 
operations of the first six months only, 
its business having begun on July 1, 
1913. The assets at the end of the year 
were $693,983 with a surplus of $623,- 
012. The company’s total income was 
$115,594, while the excess of income 
over disbursements was $90,700. As the 
Hartford Courant recently observed at 
first hand: “These statements show that 
the Aetna affiliated companies have 
shared in the prosperity of the parent 
company.” They are all splendidly 
managed and solid financially. 








THE FIRST LIABILITY CONTRACT 


A document of some historical inter- 
est in the insurance business has recent- 
ly come to light in the office of the 
Travelers Insurance Company. It was 
necessary not long since for the com- 
pany to transfer some of its old records 
from one place to another, and in the 
course of this work a draft of what 
seems to be the first liability contract 
ever formulated was discovered. The 
Travelers people say that if there is 
any evidence that liability contracts as 
they are now known were actually writ- 
ten prior to 1880, that evidence has not 
been brought to their attention. A mem- 
orandum accompanying the document, 
which was written by a clerk on legal- 
cap paper, is in the handwriting of 
James G. Batterson, the founder and for 
many years, president, of the company, 
indicating that the idea was original 
with him. The proposed contract, which 
was not executed, was what is now 
known as public liability insurance, 
running to a horse railway in Phila- 
delphia. The contract would have run 
from March 1, 1866, to March 1, 1867. 
Liability insurance actually came into 
practise in the United States in 1885. 





The Vulcan Insurance Company, of 
New York, which recently reinsured its 
business, has resumed writing in the 
states of New York and Illinois only. 

The committee appointed by the 
North Carolina Legislature to investi- 
gate fire insurance conditions in that 
state commenced its work at Raleigh on 
February 10. 

The Insurance Department of Wis- 
consin has sent out a notice to fire in- 
surance agents and companies advising 
them that the anti-rebate laws will be 
strictly enforced. 
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The Cadillac Company has no intention 
of marketing a six cylinder car 


HE Cadillac Motor Car Company 
has always believed that there 
are so many good features in 

the Cadillac Car, that its advertising 
space could be best utilized exclusively 
in acquainting the public with those 
advantages. 

We regret, however, that the occasion 
arises which makes it appear desirable 
for us to depart, temporarily, from that 
policy. 

Inasmuch as it is not possible for us 
to control the “mouth to mouth” adver- 
tising with which we are favored, and 
inasmuch as that gratuitous publicity 
may sometimes contain elements of in- 
accuracy, unintentionally perhaps, on 
the part of the authors, we feel that we 
would not perform the duty which we 
owe to the public and the duty which 
we owe to ourselves, if we did not cor- 
rect any misunderstandings or miscon- 
ceptions which may exist concerning the 
methods, policies and plans of this com- 
pany. 

The pre-eminent position of the Cad- 
illac Car as the “Standard of the 
World,” its recognition as the criterion 
of excellence in practical construction, 
are not matters of mere chance. 

For eleven years the Cadillac has 
been manufactured and marketed upon 
well defined principles. Adherence to 
those principles has been the dominant 
factor in Cadillac success. 

The Cadillac has never aspired to 
ideals set by others; it makes its own 
ideals and raises them higher and 
higher. 

The Cadillac has never striven after 
the achievements of other plants; it is 
a school and a model unto itself. 

The Cadillac has never been obliged 
to make apologies for its product. It 
has never been obliged to smother its 
past, nor to discredit it by wiping the 
slate clean and beginning all over again. 

The immaterial and the impractical, 
the fad and the fallacy, the delusion and 
the shallow “talking point” have no 
chapter in the “Story of the Cadillac.” 

The “Story of the Cadillac” is the 
story of that mechanical and commer- 
cial advancement which makes for per- 
manency. The Cadillac product has 
been only that which its makers knew 
to be right; that which its makers know 
would satisfy and give to the purchaser 
“value received” in abundant measure. 

The policy of the Cadillac Company 
has ever been to avoid exaggeration and 
overdrawn statements. Its policy has 
ever been to under-claim rather than to 
over-claim. 

The Cadillac Company is gratified 

that the public feels secure in accepting 
Cadillac representations at their full 
worth. These representations are so 
accepted because the Cadillac Company 
has never misled and because the public 
could always expect and has always re- 
ceived more than was offered. 
_. The Cadillac Car of today has behind 
it the experience gleaned in the success- 
ful production of the seventy-five thou- 
sand Cadillacs which have preceded it— 
by far the greatest number of high 
grade motor cars produced by any one 
manufacturer in the world. 

The Cadillac Company is ever alert— 


its ear is ever to the ground; it feels the 
throb of the public pulse. Yet never 
has it yielded to clamor by giving en- 
dorsement to principles which would 
take advantage of the uninitiated or the 
uninformed, even though temporary 
benefits might accrue. 

The experimental division of the Cad- 
illac Company is not excelled in the 
motor car industry. We do not be- 
lieve it is even equalled. 

Every design, every appliance, every 
idea, every principle offered which has 
a semblance of merit, is subjected to 
the most gruelling tests. 

For every idea or feature adopted or 
considered worthy of the Cadillac seal 
of approval, scores are discarded. 

One reason why most of the new 
ideas of inventors and manufacturers 
are first offered to the Cadillac Com- 
pany is because these inventors and 
manufacturers realize that with the 
Cadillac seal of approval, their future 
is practically certain. ; 

As an example, take the electrical 
system of automatic cranking, lighting 
and ignition, first introduced by the 
Cadillac Company and now used almost 
universally. 

Take also the two-speed axle intro- 
duced into the present Cadillac, and 
which engineering authorities on both 
sides of the Atlantic are predicting will 
soon come into general use. 

Witness this from “The Automobile 
Engineer” published in London, Eng- 
land. In commenting upon Cadillac 
engineering progress and Cadillac in- 
itiative, it says:— 

“Already there is a very decided 

movement among other makers to 

try and provide some type of two- 
speed rear axle similar to the Cad- 

illac, for 1914 or 1915.” 

In our experimental division we have 
built automobile engines of almost every 
conceivable type and size and have test- 
ed scores which we did not make our- 
selves. 

We have built them with one, with 
two, with three, with four and with six 
cylinders. We have never tried five. 

We have cast them en bloc, we have 
cast them in pairs and we have cast 
them singly. We have made them with 
water jackets cast integral and with 
copper water jackets.“ We found the 
latter method most expensive, but the 
most efficient—hence we use it. 

We build cars with one cylinder en- 
gines, more than 15,000 of them, and 
they were good ones. “One-lungers” 
they were called, and they are prac- 
tically all going yet, after eight to 
eleven years of service, hundreds of 
them having passed the 100,000 mile 
mark. 

We built a few cars with two cylinder 
engines and they were as good as that 
type could possibly be made. But we 
never marketed any of them although 
the rumor was current that we intended 
doing so. 

Yes, and we built cars with three 
cylinder engines, as good of that type 
as could be made. Probably few read- 
ers ever heard of such a car. Some 
people thought they wanted that kind 
and they bought them. But not from 


us. Rumor had it, however, that we in- 
tended to market them. 

Cars with four'cylinder engines! We 
have built and distributed more than 
sixty thousand (60,000) of them. That 
was something more substantial than a 
rumor. 

Cars with six cylinder engines! We 
have built a number of them in the last 
four years. We have tested them to 
the utmost, and they proved to be good 
ones—by comparison. In fact, by com- 
song them point for point with a num- 

r of the most highly regarded “sixes,” 
which we bought for the purpose of 
making comparisons for our own en- 
lightenment, we failed to find a single 
car which, in our opinion, outpointed 
our own, and our own outpointed most 
of them. 

These experiments may have given 
rise to the rumor that the Cadillac 
Company contemplates marketing a six 
cylinder car. But,—as in the cases of 
the two and three cylinder cars—such 
rumor is entirely without foundation. 
This Company has no such intention. 

And we made other comparisons as 
well; in fact nothing worth while, was 
overlooked or omitted. 

Our tests, investigations, experiments 
and comparisons demonstrated conclu- 
sively to us, that a four cylinder engine, 
designed with the skill and executed 
with the precision which characterizes 
the Cadillac engine—and scientifically 
balanced, affords the highest degree of 
all ’round efficiency possible to obtain. 

These tests further demonstrated 
that with such an engine, in conjunction 
with a properly designed two-speed 
axle, there is obtained an extraordinary 
range of operating flexibility, an ex- 
traordinary reduction of friction, an 
extraordinary degree of operation and 
maintenance economy, an extraordinary 
degree of luxurious riding qualities, and 
a reduction of vibration, particularly at 
high speeds, almost to the vanishing 
point. 

We have cited the foregoing facts be- 
cause we believe that the public is en- 
titled to know them, because we believe 
that we owe it to the public to make 
the facts known and because we want 
the public to know that the Cadillac 
Company leaves no stone unturned, that 
it spares no expense in its efforts to 
discover and to provide that which it 
knows to be right, that which it knows 
will satisfy and that which will give 
to the buyer “value received” in abun- 
dant measure. — 

And above all, the Cadillac Company has 
no intention of departing from that policy. 

There can be no better evidence of 
the 1 3-y of the Cadillac policy 
than the fact that there have already 
been manufactured and distributed, 
more than 9000 of the 1914 Model Cad- 
illacs, amounting in selling value to 
more than eighteen millions ($18,000,- 
000) of dollars—a volume of cars which 
nearly equals, if it does not exceed, that 
of all other 1914 high grade American 
cars combined, selling at or more than 
the Cadillac price, regardless of their 
number of cylinders. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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INFORMATION 








best hotels, large and small; 
trips by land and sea; 


is under the supervision of the 








The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health 
the best routes to reach them, and the cost ; 
tours domestic and foreign. 


BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hiotel, New Orleans, La., where’ personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMAT ION, 


or business; the 
This Department 


BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 


The Independent, New York. 














EUROPE="°LY LAND, EGYPT. Seventeenth 

Oriental tour March 21. Twenty-ninth 
European tour June 23, Fine accommodations, 
modest, rates. 


EV. RAY ALLEN, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. 


PARTIES E 


THE CHAUTAUQUA WAY 


1521 MARQUETTE BUILDING CHICAGO 





TRAVEL ANY WHER 








EUROPE “fcivores" 

mited Parties 
Spring and summer tours for $300, $395» $530, 
$785, $1,000. Soaing tour in April. end for 
literature and booklets. 


PIERCE TOURIST CO., 1478 Broadway, N. Y. 


Holland 


Do you wish to know which are the 
most interesting, the most picturesque and 
the quaintest places in Holland? 

There are places you absolutely must see 
in order to appreciate fully the serene 
beauty, the peaceful atmosphere, the mag- 
nificent architecture, the charming costumes 
and the quaint customs of this 


“Land Below the Sea” 


Apply for interesting literature, spect- 
men tours, rail and boat excursions, cost 
of tickets and all further particulars to 
the American Agency, Netherland State 
Flushing Line, 334 Fifth 
York. 











Railways and 
avenue, 


New 








900 Square Miles 


of pure white ocean sand covered with Pines 
with the dryest climate east of the Rockies, less 
than two hours away from New York or Phila- 


delphia. Let us tell you of it. 
PINE TREE INN 
New Jersey 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


Lakehurst, 
EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











The use of the INDIVI 
AL COMMUNION SERV- 
ICE has 
attendance 


increased the 
at the Lord’s 
usands of 


your oo Send fi 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 








By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 





Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 


| 


Send 
EUROPE cope $8.2" yay ORIENT 
booklet, free. Write today. Mediterranean route 
June 18, July 1 and 4. Montreal to Naples, June 


23. University Leadership. 
UNIVERSAL TOURS—A, 


Party of 15 





St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Expert guidance 
through ——~ — 


DELTA TOURS £25: 


rope. Terms f=clusive and prices moderate. —_ 

ties sailing in June and pit de Write for Booklet 

and itineraries. R. SELLECK 
215 N. Monroe 8t., Peoria, Ill. 





THE ROSS HEALTH RESORT—In the pines of 
Long Island. Conveniences of a modern hotel. 
14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in the 
quiet of the country; no objectionable cases. Two 
resident physicians. 

Address DR. W. H. ROSS, Brentwood, L. I. 









pRINKLES 


Paes 


Send Me $1.00 for Two 
FOUR-IN-HAND TIES 


with the distinct understanding that 
the ties I furnish will not show pin- 
holes or wrinkle like ordinary silk 
or satin ties. 

If they do, back goes your money. 





T have been studying the tie ques- 
tion for a long time and have solved 
the problem. 

My ties are made of Silk Poplin; 
are 1% and 2 inches wide and 46 
inches long; are reversible (double 


wear), and I guarantee them to out- 
wear any of the high-priced silk ties 
made. 

The following colors in stock: Black, White, 
Green, Brown, Red, Old Rose, Cerise, Gray, Helio- 
trope, light Blue, Medium Blue, Dark Blue and 


Purple. 
1 have a new line of Printed Silk Poplin Scarfs for 
Spring. Sample of these will be sent on request. 


A regular dealer would have to charge 75c to $1.00 
for them. ; 
When you buy from me you not only save money Ff 
but the annoyance of shopping, and at the same time 

get a high-grade article. 

My catalog covering my line of men’s goods will 
be sent you free on request. 

My business is direct with the consumery. I em- 
ploy no agents. I manufacture these ties myselt. 

My motto is high-grade goods at first cost prices, and money back 
every time if customer is dissatisfied. 


C G. CLEMINSHAW 
297 River Street 


Reference any Bank in Troy. 


Troy, N. Y. 





EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. ‘Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 


Shoreham Hotel 
Washington 


European Plan. Fireproof. 
Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 





| tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 


trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cui- 
sine and service the best. 

R. 8. DOWNS, Manager. 














Celebrated 


ats 


SPRING STYLES 
NOW ON SALE 


NEW YORK 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 














New Flowers 

you will wish to 
try will be found 
in its pages. 


New Vegetables 
you will want in 
your garden are there also. 

Cultural instructions for growing 
everything worth growing, by well 
known experts, will make gardening 
easy even for the novice. 

Over a thousand photographic illus- 
trations and ten color and duotone 
plates. 


Mailed free to any one mention- 
ing this pubiication. 





Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet 
Peas, with immense wavy flowers in Sprays 
of 3and 4 blossoms each. Just as easy to grow 
as the common sorts. Our mixture contains a 
full range of colors. 10c. per pkt.—20c. per 
oz.—60c. per % Ib. Garden Book free with 
each order. 


HENRYA DREER 
714 Chestnut StPhila. 

















NUR 


TREES FRUIT AND 


ORNAMENTAL 


Shrubs, Vines 


Evergreens 
Herbaceous Plants 


verything that a success- 
ful nursery should offer 


THE 
ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Cbd 
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Entered at New York Post Office as Second 
Class Matter 


ONE YEAR, THREE DOLLARS 


SINGLE COPIES, 








TEN CENTS 





Single copies over six months old, 25 cents 





Postage to foreign countries in Universal Postal 
Union, $1.75 a year extra; to Canada, $1 extra. 
An order for the change of an address should 
be received two weeks before the change is to 
take effect, giving both the old and new address. 





We welcome contributions, but writers who 
wish their articles returned, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and addressed en- 
velope. No responsibility is assumed by 
The Independent for the loss or non-return of 
manuscripts, tho all due care will be exercized. 





Address all communications to 
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FF the figures 114 appear on your 
address label, your renewed sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 








PHILIPPINE PROBLEMS 


In this number begins a series of ar- 
ticles by Dean C. Worcester, late of the 
Philippine Insular Government and the 
foremost authority on the Islands in 
this country. 

The second article of three will be en- 
titled Involuntary Servitude in the 
Philippines, in which the much dis- 
cussed question of slavery in these 
island possessions will be settled by 
the clear and concise statement of 
the facts and the attitude both of the 
Philippines themselves and of the 
legislature toward this evil. In the 
third article, entitled Some Wards of 
the United States,. the work which 
has already been done and _ that 
wich remains to be done for the non- 
Christian tribes will be summarized. 


NATIONAL RESOURCES 


“I sincerely hope,” says Secretary of 
the Interior Franklin K. Lane in an 
early number, “that thru the codpera- 
tion of Congress and that of the states 
the Federal Government will be enabled 
to carry out the improvements that 
have been mapped out in that which 
concerns the nation’s own resources.” 
The government’s land policy is out- 
lined and explained, and there are in- 
teresting descriptions of the methods 
of conservation of Our National Re- 
sources. 


CAL EN DAR 


At 215 West Fifty-seventh street, 
New York, the twenty-ninth annual ex- 
hibition of the Architectural League of 
New York is open from February 
8 to 28. 


The forty-seventh annual exhibition 
of the American Water Color Society 
is being held at the Knoedler Galleries, 
in New York City, from February 16 
to 28. 

The Sportsman’s Show, which_ fills 
New York’s Madison Square Garden 
with out-of-door enthusiasts every year, 
will be held from February 21 to 27. 


The collection of sculptures and 
paintings by Constantin Meunier is 
being shown at Detroit from February 
20 to March 14. It will be at Chi- 
cago from March 19 to April 19, 
and at the City Art Museum, St. Louis, 
from April 25 to May 25. 

A national conference on unemploy- 
ment will be held in New York City on 
February 27 and 28 under the joint 
auspices of the American Section of the 
International Association on Unemploy- 
ment and the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. 


On or before March 1 every citizen 
having a net annual income of $3000 or 
over ($4000 in the case of a married 
man) must file with the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for his district, properly 
filled out and sworn to, “Form 1040.” 
This is a statement of gross income re- 
ceived and exemptions claimed. There 
is a penalty ranging from $20 to $1000 
for failure to make this return. “Form 
1040” may be obtained from collectors 
of internal revenue. 


The tenth international convention of 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, 
a men’s interdenominational organiza- 
tion, will be held in Philadelphia on 
March 5 and 6. 

The eleventh annual convention of 
the Religious Education Association 
will be held in New Haven from March 
5 to 8. The general subject will be The 
Relation of Higher Education to the 
Social Order. 

The National Academy of Design in 
New York City, whose winter exhibition 
closed January 18, announces its eighty- 
ninth annual exhibition for March 21 
to April 26. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
will be held on April 3 and 4. The sub- 
ject for discussion will be The Inter- 
national Relations and Obligations of 
the United States. 


The first National Efficiency Exposi- 
tion and Conference will be held in New 
York from April 4 to 11, at the’Grand 
Central Palace, under the auspices of 
the Efficiency Society, Inc. 


On May 27, 28 and 29, 1914, the 
School of Mines of Columbia University 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
its founding. 


At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry and the 
Graphic Arts will be held from May to 
October, 1914. 
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: Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
H O TEL Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 
| Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
y E Y M OUR Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was pre- 
ceded by a stock company of a similar name. The latter 
company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the ex- 
44-50 W 45th St. and 43 W. 44th St tent of $100,000, was used, with consent of the stockhold- 

. ers, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid 
with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 











. During its existence the Company has in- : 

Apartments furnished or un- a to ~ value of seas $27,219,045,826.00 

° eceived premiums thereon to the ex- 
furnished. ee ee oe 282,298,420.80 
Paid losses during that period........... 141,567,550.30 
. Issued certificates of profits to dealers... 89,740,400.00 
For Season or Yearly Rental. Of which there have been redeemed...... 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at present time...... 7,243,060.00 
. Interest paid on certificates amounts to. . 22,585,640.25 

Rooms and Suites for Tran- On December 31, 1913, the assets of the 
Company amounted to ............... 13,250,024.16 


sient Guests. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured and are 
divided annually upon the premiums terminated during the 


° ° year, thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 
Suite with Bath for two persons, For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to divi- 
3 00 d d dends of interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accord- 
$ ° anda up per day. ance with the charter. 
R 4 | C A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 
estaurant a la art t rea- CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 
a “ dies WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
sonable prices. CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 




















Get a Multiplex Hammond now and avoid later on that 
feeling of having gotten in wrong 
This new model of the HAMMOND isthe 


last word in typewriter construction. 


The beauty of its work is remarkable and no 
person valuing taste and individuality in letters 


can afford to be without his HAMMOND. 


: SOME OF THE FEATURES 


, [TWO SETS OF TYPE ALWAYS 
» IN THE MACHINE; by turning a 
‘knob you change i#stant/y from one 
wp. “. style to another or from one lan- 


x 
TheHammend “. guage to another. 
Typewriter Co. ® 


69th St. and East River ™* Takes any width of paper. Action automatic. Writes cards with- 
seve "s0 out bending. Ball bearing. Writing visible. Greatest durability. 








Please tell me more 





s 
about the Multiplex Ham- ‘ 
mond, QA 
a .. SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO DEALERS 
A aa % We want representatives in every community everywhere 
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